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NOTES 


Quinquennial grants 


Universities have now heard from the Grants Committee the 
amount of their grants from the Treasury for the remaining four 
years of the quinquennium. It is probable that there are few 
surprises. Financial officers were able to make good guesses some 
months ago as soon as they knew what their institutions were to 
receive in the first year. The picture remains substantially unchanged. 
If there is no large rise in general prices, universities should in 
general be able to continue with developments to which they were 
already committed before the end of the last quinquennium even 
though these involve, as they must, a rising total expenditure. In 
addition, some very modest new developments may be possible in 
the last year, that is, in 1956-57. 


Industry and the universities 


There are many signs that industrialists have been taking a much 
greater interest in the universities in the last three or four years, 
and that the universities have acquired a much greater understanding 
of the problems of industrialists than they used to have. There 
seems to be an increasingly general recognition that since a much 
greater proportion of the young people with brains are finding their 
way to the universities, more room will have to be found for graduates 
on the shop floor and at the office desks of industry in the interests 
of industry itself. Many of the boys who in previous generations 
would have started right at the bottom in the factory and have 
worked their way up to the top are now going to college, and will 
have to be taken on by industry, if they are taken on at all, at the 
post-university age; that is, at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two 
instead of fifteen or seventeen. It is to be hoped that they are better 
men for their years in sixth forms and at the university; and no 
doubt they are. But even if they were not, a proportion would still 
have to be taken, because there is a limited supply of persons with 
that amount of brains. So goes the argument; and in essence it 
holds good. The Americans, who send far more boys and girls to 
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college than we do, and therefore absorb far more graduates into 
industry than we do, are said still to make nearly half their promotions 
into middle management from the shop floor. But even so the 
conclusion which industrialists in this country are increasingly 
drawing is quite sound. In view of the immense number of small 
firms in British industry and the undoubtedly teasing problems of 
inducting a graduate of twenty-two into the working structure of a 
small firm, this is the beginning of a journey for industrialists and 
not the end. But if it is well and truly realized that here is a problem 
that simply must be solved, industry will without doubt use the 
enterprise on which it prides itself in solving it without delay. 


The universities and industry 


Meanwhile many people in the universities are asking themselves 
quite earnestly what can be done during undergraduate life to help 
the young men and women to fit themselves for industrial work. 
No doubt it can be accepted that the development of the so-called 
“‘ personal’ qualities is one of the most important requirements ; 
and the universities pride themselves, rightly in the opinion of most 
people, on their success in this matter. No doubt too the universities 
are instinctively reluctant to take on any responsibility for trying to 
teach things which “‘ academic’”’ scholars are not suited to teach, 
or, what are often the same things, skills which industries can teach 
much better themselves in the first two or three years of employment. 
Universities, in other words, are fortifying themselves in their 
entrenched beliefs that it is their business to stick to fundamentals. 
But many people in many different universities are showing signs of 
feeling in some degree conscience-stricken that so many young men 
and women leave college with little or no knowledge of the industrial 
or social structure of the community in which they are going to 
live and work; they simply have not the slightest idea of what 
industry is. This is important, not because they would not find 
out about these things in later years; not because—it is far from 
being the case—these matters must be learned at the university or 
not at all. It is important, and is troubling consciences, because 
the absence of any acquaintance with these things means that many 
quite essential employments fall right outside the real range of 
choice of the young men and women when they decide what to do 
with their lives. Some vocations they may choose blind, and in 
complete ignorance of the real nature of the manner of life and 
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work involved, because they take it for granted, without knowledge, 
that they are honourable and rewarding careers: for instance, the 
learned professions, the administrative civil service at home or 
overseas, and teaching in the schools. But a very great number, and 
among them a good proportion of the most public spirited and 
idealistic, will never choose industry unless they know something 
about it. Here again is a problem to which the answer has not been 
found. But again, if it were once recognized that it simply must 
be solved, a solution would without doubt soon be forthcoming. 


A new educational journal 


November saw the publication of the first issue of the British Journal 
of Educational Studies. It is intended to serve not merely the specialist, 
but everyone concerned with education whom the implications of 
specialized research affect. Some readers will without doubt call to 
mind the journals sponsored by the British Psychological Society. 
These publish reports of psychological and statistical research into 
some problems of education. It is reassuring that the new journal, 
while taking account of this work, will avoid duplication by con- 
centrating mainly on other aspects of educational investigation. 
In doing so, it proposes to keep in touch with the National Founda- 
tion of Educational Research and with the Scottish Council. 
Subscribers will doubtless study the first issue to see what beginning 
has been made with the fulfilment of these tasks. The table of 
contents provides an answer. Thus the opening article is on a 
philosophical theme—‘‘ Education and the Map of Knowledge”. 
Then follows an article on the origin of Mechanics’ Institutes. 
National Research Centres are brought into the picture with 
accounts of those for England and Wales, and for Scotland. There 
are surveys of research in the fields of Theory, of Comparative 
Education, and of the History of Education. Finally there are 
Notes and News which as a regular feature will indicate where new 
educational developments are being studied and the trends of opinion 

_about them. The new Journal will serve as a challenge to the 
educational scholars and craftsmen, and even more to the philosophers 
of our day. Have they something to say to their generation, or do 
they still need time and space for speculative manceuvre before they 
know from where to start ? The first issue could hardly be expected 
to give a decisive answer, but the Journal is more than welcome. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Introduction 


By J. Hampden Jackson 
Formerly Assistant Master, Haileybury College 


As an academic subject History became popular far too quickly. 
In 1872 there were only twelve candidates for the History School at 
Oxford; in 1949 there were 471. In 1875 there were only ten 
undergraduates reading History at Cambridge; in 1949 there were 
855. The grammar schools had hardly any graduates teaching 
history as their main subject before the present century, and the 
elementary schools did not have history as a regular class subject 
before 1902—and for long after that there were no competent 
teachers. It is not surprising that there is still much doubt about 
what the purpose, content and method of history teaching should be. 

But it is astonishing how much diversity there is between what 
school-teachers of history are trying to do for and with their pupils 
and what university teachers are wanting them to do. We have 
got to a stage where history specialists in their last year in the sixth 
form are doing work proper to a second year at the university, 
and undergraduates in their first year are doing work they should 
have done at school. Dons and beaks are still to a considerable 
extent at cross-purposes. It would be absurd to blame either party 
exclusively, but the major fault surely lies with the dons. They, 
rather than the public examining bodies, set the standard for the 
schools, and Mr. Howarth’s plea for more academic slumming— 
** How wonderful it would be if one occasionally saw a don concerned 
in one’s own school ”’—will be echoed by all schoolmasters and 
mistresses. 

History will always be the most general and least bounded of the 
subjects taught at school, but until some twenty years ago there was 
at least recognition of the limits of the field to be surveyed. History 
meant the history of England and to some extent of Europe. But 
recently the cry has been ‘“‘ Wider still and wider shall our bounds 
be set’’. School teachers are pressing their pupils to courses on 
Imperial History (“ the glory of Britain is in the British overseas ”’), 
or to American History (‘‘ our future depends on our being mixed-up 
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together with the Americans ’’—the richly prepositional phrase 
came from that great historian Winston Churchill), or to courses on 
Current Affairs. Whatever value these subjects may have as 
propaganda or as an apéritif, they have little as an academic 
discipline for adolescents compared with the old field of English 
and European history, and in chasing round them much virtue has 
been lost. 


Practical suggestions 


Of the more practical suggestions made in the following articles 
I should like to underline two or three. The first is the need for 
more books. The poverty of the history section of most grammar 
school libraries has to be seen to be believed. The provision of 
text-books, now that they must be bought by the school—unless it 
be independent—and not by the parent paying the book-bill, is more 
meagre than ever within living memory. It is essential that more 
room should be found in the Estimates for history books, both in 
the library and in the pupil’s own possession. And something ought 
to be done to provide history teachers with a special allowance for 
buying books, not so much for their own use as for lending to 
pupils: no history teacher can be doing his job unless he has books 
of his own to find their way into the pupil’s hands. The book 
shortage is not confined to schools. At most university and history 
faculty libraries there are waiting lists or queues for the more 
immediately important historical works; and undergraduates can 
no longer afford to buy books as once they did. The L.E.A.’s 
should make a bigger allowance in their allocation of grants for the 
history student’s need to buy books. This allowance might well, if 
the authorities felt suspicious, take the form of an offer to pay 
approved book-bills up to a certain amount. 

Then there is the question of foreign languages. A student of 
history is hopelessly handicapped if he can read no other language 
but his own, yet this is the state of most of the undergraduates who 
come my way at Cambridge. Out of every six men specializing in 
medieval studies, only one can read Latin ; out of every six specializing 
in a modern period, only two can read French or German fluently. 
Of course, all of them have satisfied the examiners in papers of 
unseen translation, but that is a different matter. The study of a 
foreign language is the best complementary study to history for a 
history specialist at school (as history is the best complementary 
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study for a specialist in modern languages) ; and it is much easier to 
learn a foreign language in one’s teens than it will be later in life. 
In urging the importance of Latin, French or German we are not 
adding to the sixth-former’s already overcrowded curriculum—one 
or more of these languages is already in his curriculum ; the suggestion 
is that more attention should be given to it, possibly to the exclusion 
of English or Geography as subjects which so many history specialists 
now take at Advanced Level in the G.C.E. 

Thirdly, the decline in medieval studies should be averted. It is 
not easy to account for. One might have thought, in one’s vulgar 
way, that teachers would prefer a medieval to a modern period if 
only because the further back you go, the easier it is to spot examina- 
tion questions. But four history masters and mistresses out of 
five prefer to teach the nineteenth century. If their argument is 
that a kaowledge of the nineteenth century is the best means of 
casting light on or of coping with the problems of today, this 1s 
neither relevant nor true. I suspect that the real reason for the 
teachers turning away from the Middle Ages is their dislike of 
Catholicism; the anti-Catholic bias of British school teachers is 
coming to resemble that of their colleagues in Third Republican 
France. But whatever the causes may be, the consequences are 
lamentable. 

The four papers that follow deal largely with the teaching of 
history to specialists or semi-specialists and have little or nothing 
to say about teaching the subject below the sixth-form level. It is 
here, and especially in the lowest forms of the grammar school, 
that the greatest innovations have been made in recent years. But 
that is another story. Most of us would agree that whether these 
changes have been for the better or for the worse, they have made 
no appreciable difference to the aptitude of boys and girls who later 
decide to specialize in History. 
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I. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY : SCHOOL 
AND UNIVERSITY 


By Geoffrey Barraclough 
Professor of Medieval History, University of Liverpool 


The dilemma facing the historian in the post-war world is not, 
in its broader setting, peculiar to himself, but is best considered 
as one aspect of the uneasy dichotomy which assails modern thought 
and experience in all those departments—the humanities as contrasted 
with the sciences—in which there can be no concrete, measurable 
results of an experimental character. The fine faith in history, 
magistra vitae, which sustained us from the days of Lord Acton 
into the 1930’s, and which filled the History Schools in the universities 
and the “history sixths”’ in the schools with ardent generations 
convinced that knowledge of the past was the key to the future, has 
been dissipated ; the “‘ social sciences ’’ have usurped (for their own 
brief day) the place history once held in the hearts and pockets of 
well-meaning seekers after a universal panacea. On the other hand, 
we are assured that popular interest in history has never been 
greater; and if popular interest can be measured in terms of the 
circulation of illustrated periodicals, the assertion is probably true. 
But not a little of the flourishing ‘“ popular” history of to-day 
reflects a conscious protest against “‘ academic” history and its 
alleged defects and limitations; and we in the teaching profession 
have been urged from many sides to modernize ourselves, to revise 
our ideas and our syllabuses, and to bridge the gap between the 
history for which there is a demand and the arid scholastic exercises 
in which (it is alleged) we have lost out way. 


Change in the status of history 


I am not concerned here to pursue this controversy, either by 
widening the attack or by entrenching the defence, but rather to 
draw some practical deductions from the present situation. The 
change in the status of history as a subject of study in schools and 
in universities was already visible, for all who had eyes to see, many 
years before 1939; and there is no reason to be tragic about it, or 
to regard the revolt against “‘ academic ”’ history and the widespread 
transfer of allegiance to the “ social sciences ” as a dead loss. The 
very fact of controversy, in the first place, is healthy and beneficial ; 
so long as there is dispute about aims and methods, we may feel 
(10019) 
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confidence in the future, for the worst danger for the historian is a 
complacent belief that he is on the right path and needs only to 
continue as he has begun. Nor, secondly, am I perturbed by 
declining numbers. It cannot be too strongly insisted that history, 
as a discipline and branch of higher study, is not a form of “ general 
knowledge ’—and therefore, on a utilitarian level, a “ soft option ’°— 
easily amassed by all and sundry; and nothing perhaps has done 
history more harm than the widespread belief that its study 
requires no special qualifications beyond good will. The pre-war 
market was almost certainly overstocked; and provided that those 
who read history at the university are carefully selected for aptitude 
and understanding, and do not enter the history schools primarily 
because they are unable to cope with the special techniques (e.g., 
statistical method) required for the “‘ social sciences ”’, a decline in 
numbers is only to be welcomed. 

History, as a subject of intensive study, is far too subtle aad 
intricate for mass-output; and we may be sure that every year 
many among those who complete a university honours course 
emerge with no real understanding of what it is about. Nor, by 
the same token, can I regret the passing of the old facile belief 
that study of the past, methodically pursued, will provide (and 
exists mainly in order to provide) clear-cut positive answers to 
political and social problems in the present and the future. No 
real historian, aware at every turn in the past of the vast imponderable 
influence of the contingent and the unforeseen, would argue thus; 
conceived and treated in this way, history is fated to become (or 
should I say to remain ?) the handmaid, or more likely the prostitute, 
of politics, serving up meretricious “lessons ”’ and illusory parallels 
to flatter and justify the prejudices of its masters. It is well that the 
illusion that history has a direct, positive, assessable contribution 
to make to the conduct of current affairs has been jettisoned ; and it 
is a matter for congratulation, rather than for reproach, that English 
historians almost without exception have resisted the temptation to 
** sell’’ history as a “ social service ’’, or to pass themselves off as 
“social agents’, providing society with a concrete “ justification 
for the material support it gives ’ for fear lest that support should be 
withheld. The English historian, recollecting the dubious results of 
the efforts of certain continental historians to “serve society ”’, 
rightly refuses to go beyond the limitations of his discipline, or to 
make claims and promises which are incapable of fulfilment. 
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A weakened sense of purpose 


On the other hand, the rejection of the old optimistic view of 
history as the key to present action, and the growing awareness of 
the limitations, difficulties and intricacies which make it unsuited 
for any such purpose, have left the professional historian with a 
sense of uncertainty which has affected teaching on all levels. The 
old faith in history as magistra vitae having disappeared, no new 
faith has arisen to take its place, and the fine (if illusory) sense of 
purpose which animated teachers in an earlier generation has 
correspondingly weakened. Under the old dispensation, when 
history was taught in the confident expectation of immediate 
practical results, it was not difficult to devise a fairly consistent 
syllabus and to adapt teaching methods to the desired ends. To-day, 
on the contrary, we are beset by a confusion of method and purpose 
which affects equally the universities and the schools. Of the 
history schools in most universities it may truthfully be said that 
they tend increasingly to treat “‘ research ” as their ultimate purpose, 
regard undergraduate teaching as a mere preliminary to “‘ research ”’, 
and accord the latter an importance which they make no effort to 
justify; thus breeding the “arid professionalism’ of which Sir 
Maurice Powicke once complained, “‘ which regards history as made 
for the historian”. Of the teaching of history in the schools (or 
at least in their upper forms) we may say that its worst feature is 
its tendency to usurp (or attempt to usurp) the functions of the 
university. Whereas thirty or forty years ago an attempt was made, 
with greater or lesser success, to give us a wide background of factual 
knowledge and a sure sense of essential chronology, school-teaching 
in its advanced stages concentrates to-day on the intensive teaching 
of a short period, usually suspiciously near to the present, for which 
the average schoolboy is unequipped, and not one per cent. of those 
arriving at the universities claim even the most rudimentary know- 
ledge of medieval, still less of ancient history; indeed, it is unusual 
to find a skeleton knowledge of European history extending back 
beyond Louis XIV even so far as 1494. 
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School and university 

Underlying this state of affairs—which is already bringing the 
teaching of history into disrepute—there is, as I have indicated, a 
fatal confusion of purpose and a lack of clarity as to the ends and 


functions of historical teaching. It should be, but evidently is not, 
(10019) B2 
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axiomatic that the function and purpose of the teaching of history 
in schools is quite distinct from that in universities, and that the 
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history teaching imparting? We are turning things upside down if 
the last year at school is spent on the political activities of (let us 
say) Grey and Peel, and the first year at the university in acquiring 
the background which will enable us to pinpoint, in some sort of 
relief and perspective, their place on the map of the past. 

There is a tendency in the schools to lay the blame for immature 
specialization at the door of the universities, which, through their 
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History teaching in schools 


I do not want these remarks, offered as a constructive help to 
teachers in the schools, to be construed as an attack on history 
teachers as aclass. I owe a debt, so immense that I can never repay 
it, to my own teachers at school; they were as fine a set of men as 
I have known, and I have never met any teachers in any university 
with the same urbanity and breadth of knowledge or even with the 
same teaching capacity. And I do not think that they were 
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axiomatic that the function and purpose of the teaching of history 
in schools is quite distinct from that in universities, and that the 
problems involved and methods to be used are dissimilar. Nor is 
it certain that the function of historical teaching at Oxbridge, where 
it is concentrated for all practical purposes in a specialized “* honours 
school ”’, is identical with its function at Redbrick university where, 
in addition to the honours course, the history school is required 
also to play a part on a different level in preparation for the “‘ general ” 
or “pass” degree, and where in fact it may frequently have more 
customers reading for the “‘ general degree’ than for “ honours ”’. 
On this latter problem I will say little—although it must, in practice, 
be a source of acute anxiety for anyone teaching in a modern 
university—because nothing I have seen of the practical working 
of the “pass degree”’ has convinced me of its educative value 
either as a “training in citizenship” or as a means of imparting 
specific knowledge. If the pass student (as is usually the case) 
simply takes (a proportion of) honours courses “ at a lower level ”’, 
he is patently falling between two stools; if he is provided with 
specially prepared “‘ short ” courses at his own level (whatever that 
level may be deemed to be), the very process of abbreviation, though 
it may not necessarily result in what Bruce Truscot described as 
“* Teufelsdrockian lectures on Things in General”, precludes the 
development of the critical faculties which (to quote again the same 
writer) have only “‘ any real scope at all ” “‘ when one begins to know 
a subject deeply”. The answer to the demand for a broadening of 
education lies not in the universities, which should specialize, but in 
the schools, which should not; and the introduction recently in a 
modern university of a course of twelve (!) lectures on the ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Western Man ’’, compulsory for all first-year students, was, 
in fact if not in intention, a criticism of and reproach to the teaching 
of history in schools. If the schools cannot and do not provide a 
better knowledge of the fundamental facts of European history than 
any course of twelve lectures can conceivably give, just what is their 
history teaching imparting? We are turning things upside down if 
the last year at school is spent on the political activities of (let us 
say) Grey and Peel, and the first year at the university in acquiring 
the background which will enable us to pinpoint, in some sort of 
relief and perspective, their place on the map of the past. 

There is a tendency in the schools to lay the blame for immature 
specialization at the door of the universities, which, through their 
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representatives on examining bodies, make the school-leaving into 
a pre-university examination. I should be the last to deny this 
charge; but is it the whole story? Consider, for instance, the 
reported case of an entrance scholarship examination at Oxbridge 
in recent years, in which out of 400 candidates one—yes, one— 
obtained an a mark (and was immediately snapped up by the 
largest and richest college in the group); 75 per cent. were awarded 
a solid, substantial 8, and were so alike (it was alleged) that even 
after interview it was no more easy to distinguish one from the other 
than if they had been a pint of peas; with the result that college 
tutors, anxious to award exhibitions, sorted desperately through the 
y marks for something (anything) “out of the rut”. Would it 
not, merely from the standpoint of amassing awards and distinctions, 
have paid the teachers of the 75 per cent.—condemned, one and all, 
to Redbrick, not through lack of aptitude, but through sheer bad 
teaching tactics—to have struck out independently, and tried to 
impart something other than the same stock answers to the same 
stock questions on the same stock subjects ? Consider also the fact, 
known to every experienced examiner, that at every stage from 
college entrance examinations to those for the administrative grade 
of the Civil Service, the man who breaks away and opts for 
“* medieval ’’ subjects stands a better chance, other things being 
equal, simply because anything he has to say will appear fresh beside 
the reiterated platitudes of the multitude, the ready-made answers 
as to why Napoleon or Bismarck did this or that and why he was 
wrong. Does not this show again that the school-teacher is barking 
up the wrong tree, first of all simply from the point of view of 
examination tactics, but also (and more seriously) because he seems 
still to believe that the purpose of history teaching in the schools 
is to provide ready-made answers in matters on which (as every 
university teacher knows) ready-made answers do not exist ? 


History teaching in schools 


I do not want these remarks, offered as a constructive help to 
teachers in the schools, to be construed as an attack on history 
teachers as a class. I owe a debt, so immense that I can never repay 
it, to my own teachers at school; they were as fine a set of men as 
I have known, and I have never met any teachers in any university 
with the same urbanity and breadth of knowledge or even with the 
same teaching capacity. And I do not think that they were 
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exceptional. But they were one and all men of conviction who 
knew what they were out to do and did it, taking examinations in 
their stride. If the present generation of teachers is different (which 
I do not maintain), the fault lies at the door of the universities. 
As I recollect it, my teachers were concerned not with ready-made 
answers to ready-made questions, but with imparting awareness of 
the past; and I still think that they were right. A sensible parent 
wishes his children to know something of the past, not because he 
believes history is useful—Professor Butterfield has at last blown 
that dilapidated illusion sky-high—but because awareness of the past 
enriches life; and it does not much matter how that awareness is 
obtained. In my own case (I confess it without shame), the first 
sparks kindling historical imagination came via Henty and Baroness 
Orczy, and then Scott; and on the other side, from village churches, 
and then abbeys and castles. In increasingly exceptional cases these 
sparks may be lighted out of school, in a home environment; but 
as a rule, if they are to be lighted at all, it will be in school and | 
through the teacher. But the real task of the teacher lies not here, 

but in disciplining the awakening imagination, using it and giving 
it breadth and depth. I still have the notebooks which, at twelve 
or thirteen, I kept during our class on fifth-century Athens; and 
enough shines through my own bungling entries to show how good 
the teaching was—not least when I remember that the same man, 
later, taught us the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and, with 
compelling grasp of inner logic, the history of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. It is that breadth and scope and perspective 
which the school-teacher can impart ; which incidentally will provide 
the best foundation for university work, but which is still more 
valuable, whether or not a boy or girl is proceeding thereafter to a 
university, for the sense which it gives of the broad avenues of reality 
behind the present. A mind which ranges from Pericles to Bismarck, 
which is not bogged down—as the university teacher nearly always 
is—in a particular century, can achieve that; but not by dictated 
notes. The doorway to the past lies through the great (and less 
great) historians; and I well remember the excitement when I was 
led, at fourteen, via (I think) Fletcher’s Cistercians in Yorkshire, to 
Coulton and Gasquet and the controversy over the English 
Reformation; just as I remember, at sixteen, the stirring impact 
of Ranke’s History of the Popes. 1 remember, as well, how little 
save rebellious rejection I experienced from X and Y’s History of 
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Europe in the Nineteenth Century—a standard sixth-form text book of 
the day, which chopped the nineteenth century into ten-page sections, 
labelled each with an almost chemical analysis of its contents, and 
bottled it up in a separate container, where it was safe from the 
play of my imagination—and how it was only in my last year at 
the university, when I read Talleyrand and Gentz, Marx on the 
revolution in France, and some of Bismarck’s correspondence, that, 
with a shock of discovery, I broke through this aridity and found 
that the nineteenth century also was a reality, and not just an 
examination “ subject ”’. 


The problem of specialization 


The efficient organization of teaching in the universities is evidently 
dependent very directly upon the work done in the schools. 
Specialization, in one direction or another, is without doubt the 
function of a university honours school; but specialization is 
predicated upon, and impossible without, an adequate background 
knowledge of historical fact and an elementary grasp of method. 
The common argument in defence of devoting the best part of the 
first year, at any rate in modern universities, to an “‘ Outline of 
Modern European History,” which is not, and does not even claim 
to be, more advanced in standard than sixth-form work at school, 
is either that this essential background knowledge is not imparted 
in schools, or else that it is taught so badly that, as a precondition of 
further progress, everything learnt at school has first to be unlearnt. 
Even more disconcerting is the fact that to-day the tutor who invites 
candidates for admission to an honours school, at the beginning of 
their first university term, to name a single piece of historical writing 
which has left an impression on their mind, and to state why, is 
driven in ten minutes by fumbling answers and painful searchings 
of foggy memories to the grim realization that his first task is going 
to be, quite simply, to teach the undergraduate to read. On that 
basis, one out of three years will have passed before the candidate 
is even conditioned to university work—that is to say, to that more 
intensive acquaintance with the past, acquired through wide reading 
in a limited period, which is the surest means of developing the 
faculty of historical criticism, the power to weigh evidence and to 
perceive both the “‘ inwardness ’’ and the interplay of events. For 
if specialization is of the essence of university work, it should not 
be specialization for its own sake. Not mere expertise, the acquisition 
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of specialized information as an end in itself, which has been the 
bane of continental university teaching, in Germany in particular, 
but the inculcation, through intensive application, of a sure sense 
of the significant, an impatience with threadbare “ explanations ”’, 
perhaps even of humility towards the past and a sense of the hand 
of God over all, are the ends in view; and if we seek them through 
knowledge of a limited period, it is not because we believe that 
period to be particularly important, but because we realize that, 
through the limitations of our minds, we can only penetrate deeply 
at particular points, but nevertheless that we can gain in that way 
experience sufficient to establish aptitudes of mind, powers of 
historical imagination and a critical insight into past experience, 
which will be equally valuable when we turn, as teachers or other- 
wise, to other periods in the history of mankind. 

The danger in the university is that this wide conception of the 
function of specialization, and still more of the research that goes 
with it, may be drowned, like the lamented M. Fulgence Tapir, in a 
tidal wave of fiches cascading from an enormous Kartothek. Can 
there be anything more distressing, for those with the interests of 
history at heart, than the top-heavy list of dissertations completed 
and in preparation, published annually by the Institute of Historical 
Research in London? It is often said of the degrees of D.Phil., 
B.Litt. and M.A. by research, that at any rate they do no harm, 
and that perhaps as many as five in every hundred really profit 
thereby; but if we consider the diversion of effort, usually on the 
part of the most experienced teachers, and the gradual change in the 
centre of gravity in the history schools, which result, their harmless- 
ness is not so certain. After all, the primary object of a history 
school in any university—unpopular though this statement may be— 
is to train up new generations of teachers of history; and it is far 
from clear that specialization and research are a suitable instrument 
or that the time spent upon a dissertation would not—except for 
the very few who are destined to become working historians—be 
better spent upon wider reading in new fields. The historian is 
born, not made; and the few who have the urge to original investiga- 
tion will “research” anyhow. For the others (and that is 98 or 
99 per cent.) what one desires is that the graduate who, 1n his last 
year at the university, studied intensively (say) the Concert of 
Europe, will turn, not to working out a thesis on (let us say) the 
detail of Metternich’s diplomatic relations with Naples, but to books 
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such as Cochrane’s Christianity and Classical Culture, and that by 
the same token the university ‘‘ medievalist’’, whose “ special 
subject ” was “ Gregory VII”’, will turn with all the awareness which 
his special study has bred in him, to books such as Hazard’s Crise 
de la Conscience Européenne 1680-1715, or Morazé’s La France 
bourgeoise. There we have the elements of an education—a self- 
education, admittedly, such as no university can give or should try 
to give (for it is not the university’s function to give that sort of 
education, but only to create the conditions of knowledge and 
aptitude in which it is possible)—but assuredly an education which, 
pursued by an enquiring mind, will make a man a good and 
stimulating teacher. I know, from the books that littered their 
rooms, that it was the sort of education my own school-teachers 
had, and I have ne doubt it was the secret of their success. They 
realized that a university degree was not the end but the starting- 
point of what was to be a lifelong endeavour to grapple with and 
make sense of the part. 

It will be evident, from what I have said, that I do not advocate 
any widespread changes in syllabus, and am not impressed by any 
of the many suggestions which have come from outside for 
“reforming”’ history teaching in either schools or universities. 
Mere tinkering with the syllabus never achieved anything; it simply 
transfers the existing problem into a new context. Thus the 
reiterated demand for the teaching of local history, with or without 
the use of local records, in the schools, solves nothing. It may 
conceivably supply that sense of the reality of the past which 
‘* abstract ’’ history is all too apt to lack, just as it may serve as a 
stimulus to historical imagination ; but as such its place, like that of 
half-holiday visits to churches or monastic remains, is among the 
** out-of-school” activities and not among the formal subjects of 
instruction. The function of the teacher is to lead his pupils beyond 
that, and to provide the sure knowledge of the development of 
English (and European) society, without which—as every member of 
a local historical society knows to his cost—local history remains 
mere antiquarianism. Similarly, at university level, I have no 
quarrel with the much publicized demand for the study of the 
history of art; but it should be made plain (which is not often 
the case) that it is not a question of a dozen lectures with lantern 
slides, but involves a highly specialized training and technique which 
—if I may speak from a slight knowledge of the famous Vienna 
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school—requires every bit of three years’ intensive application, and 
even then is not necessarily one which the historian, accustomed to 
work with written records, can normally master. The temptation 
to turn the historian into a polymath is great; but he has enough to 
do in finding his way through his traditional field, and almost 
every attempt to advance beyond it seems to me to have led, not 
to the broadening of knowledge, which is usually postulated as the 
reason for change, but to narrower specialization in a growing series 
of segregated departments. 

Any syllabus or curriculum can be ruined by bad teaching, 
mechanical repetition, dry-as-dust routine ; but granted the will 
and effort to get the most out of it, I do not see any reason to 
suppose that the potentialities, as a teaching medium, of the estab- 
lished English university syllabus have been exhausted. What will 
ruin it, is for it to be turned and twisted, modified and adapted, to 
become merely a preliminary to “ research,” an instrument for 
providing technically qualified junior assistants for the co-operative 
projects, such as the officially sponsored History of Parliament, to 
which the false analogy of Harwell has given a factitious popularity. 
And in the same way the teaching of history in the schools will fail, 
if it is treated not as an end in itself but merely as a preliminary to 
university work, or alternatively if—in the laudable desire of aiding 
the school-leaver to form judgments on the modern world—it 
sacrifices the past (as is increasingly the case) to the day before 
yesterday. The desire of the teacher to make history “ relevant ”’ 
is understandable enough. But the function of history is not, by 
classes on post-Bismarckian diplomacy or on the recent history of 
the British Empire, to provide ready-made answers to, or even 
information on, “current affairs’’, but to train up a state of mind 
in which those who wish are better able to find for themselves 
answers to “ current questions ” which satisfy their sense of reality. 
It is by no means certain, in respect of contemporary situations, 
that a little knowledge is better than none at ail; and it is no service 
to the rising generation to lead them, if only by implication, to 
suppose that history (in Professor Butterfield’s words) “ provides us 
with patterns which we can immediately transpose into the context 
of contemporary politics”. For this reason I deplore the present 
emphasis on “ current affairs ” in the teaching of history in schools, 
and ask only of the historian that he shall stick to his last. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, a sense of the past is not innate 
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in the human animal. Merely to give the average child a feeling for 
chronology, to make him realize that the “ lessons”’ of 1815 had 
no necessary application in 1918, and those of 1919 equally little 
in 1945, is a major task. The relevance of history as a mental 
discipline, as a clue to the possibilities, conditions and limitations 
of human action, will only be discovered when we cease to snatch 
greedily for illusory short-term lessons in particular modern applica- 
tions. There is as much to be learnt historically from the Roman 
revolution (considered in the spirit of Ronald Syme) as from the Nazi 
revolution, as much from the policy and diplomacy of the emperors 
Frederick II or Charles V—if we approach them with the same 
realistic care for detail—as from that of Bismarck or Biilow; while, 
on the other hand, the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century 
—with which so much teaching of history in schools seems in 
practice to begin—is as dead to-day and as little relevant to modern 
conditions as (let us say) the Flemish cloth industry in the thirteenth 
century. I do not mean, of course, that either is unworthy of 
historical study, but simply that the one is not marked out by a 
special “immediacy ’’ which the other lacks. 

A distinguished historian wrote recently of his profession that 
“our work is not to see life steadily and see it whole, but to see 
one particular portion of life right side up and in true perspective ”’. 
That may or may not be true of the professional historian, for whom 
he claimed to speak ; but, if true, it points the differences between the 
professional historian and the teacher of history in the schools. 
What we ask of the teacher is, within human limitations, to make 
the effort to see history as a whole, and to teach it as a whole; not 
to get lost in the detail of short special periods, but to train up 
and send out a generation with a sense of time, an elementary but 
genuine grasp of the great eras in the history of mankind, a concrete 
knowledge of personalities, so that names such as St. Augustine, 
St. Francis, Luther, Calvin, Rousseau, Marx shall have a positive 
connotation in the minds of school-leavers, a feeling for history not 
as an abstract disconnected academic subject, but on the one side 
as an adventure in human experience, and on the other side as an 
aspect of reality, anchored in a living world, so that (for example) 
the history of Rome comes to life in the context of Mediterranean 
civilization and the rise of modern Russia is seen against its 
conditioning geographical background. With human material such 
as that the universities can still do something. 


Il. HISTORY IN SIXTH FORMS 


By T. E. B. Howarth 
Second Master, Winchester College 


Ought a sixth form schoolboy to specialize in history at all? 
The arguments against his doing so are, individually and collectively, 
of greater weight than is often imagined. Very many of our ablest 
living professional historians were trained at school predominantly 
in other disciplines, notably classics; an adult interest in history 
as a cultural benefit and adornment can be acquired without reference 
to what one did at school years ago; few if any subjects at a 
specialized sixth form level require longer hours of reading with the 
attendant danger that other subjects, notably the natural sciences, 
will be neglected; and charges of superficiality and the acquisition 
of half-digested second-hand opinions and more or less unrelated 
facts are not always without substance. Furthermore, since it will 
be an exceptional schoolboy who can respond adequately to history 
as antiquarianism or to history as philosophically distilled by a 
Collingwood or a Toynbee, is it wise to subject the general run of 
sixth formers to a study with so few observable laws and patterns 
and so limited a number of practical opportunities for verification ? 
Since so much of the value of history resides in maturity of judgment 
is it a fit subject for the necessarily immature? And finally, whether 
we like it or not, there is always the hoary old parental question 
“Ts it going to get him anywhere?” to be answered in a period 
when we have to ask ourselves whether we should not be beating 
rather more of these historical ploughshares into technological 
swords. 


A soft option 


However, rightly or wrongly, we have held for a long time now 
that a schoolboy should have a right to choose, with appropriate 
guidance, just what subject he will apply his main effort to in his 
last two or three years at school. And a great many of them do 
choose history. There is, of course, the old gibe about a soft 
option which one still hears occasionally from behind the cloud of 
tobacco-smoke which conceals the conservative Hellenist in the 
chair by the Common Room fire (that is to say, in such schools 
where there still are Hellenists and fires in the Common Room). 
The soft option approach where it does exist is undoubtedly quite 
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disastrous, since there is no worse form of sixth form specialization 
than history for the mediocre schoolboy. Even at a comparatively 
elementary level the subject bristles with abstractions and generaliza- 
tions. There are after all a good many schoolboys who will be 
more chilled than inspired by Acton’s proposition that “ History 
compels us to fasten on abiding issues and rescues us from the 
temporary and transient”’. And there are also a good many more 
for whom history remains an incoherent clutter of the temporary 
and transient—a rather dismal fog of Excise Bills and Schleswig- 
Holsteins and Danubian principalities. There are for the slow-witted 
boy at one and the same time too many almost indefinable abstrac- 
tions—* liberty ’’, “‘ democracy ”’, “ race’, and so on—at one end 
and too much memorizing of detail at the other. Any linguistic 
discipline holds out better prospects of mind-training, by trial-and- 
error methods, in application, persistence, and limited but demon- 
strable achievement. The “‘ next ten sentences ’’ can be “ corrected ”’ 
in a sense that is not applicable to the “next ten pages’’. The 
natural sciences, too, involve even the ordinary boy (granted the 
basic mathematical skill) in problems which are contemporaneous, 
verifiable and precise, and also enable him to exercise his brain 


through his hands. 


History for the non-specialist 


This is not of course to argue that some history should not be 
taught to all sixth formers. The problem of the non-specialist is a 
difficult one in that even in those schools where a liberal tradition 
fights a more or less successful rearguard action against excessive 
specialization the time allotted to the subject will be very small. 
Unless scholarship examiners (particularly perhaps in Physics and 
Modern Languages) will agree to postpone to the first year at the 
university knowledge and techniques at present demanded of the 
sixth former, two periods a week of non-specialist history is about 
all that can be expected. The mistake that is so often made is to 
utilize these two precious hours in an undignified and superficial 
“outline”? scramble, “covering”, horribile dictu, perhaps two 
centuries or a study such as the Renaissance and Reformation. 
The effect of such a process on an intelligent pupil hostile to the 
subject or at any rate unconverted to its charm and excitement is 
all too easy to imagine. As a policy it originates in the argument 
that he can somehow thus acquire a historical background to his 
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specialist studies All that happens in reality is that he acquires an 
understandable contempt for a subject which so presented seems 
to him flabby in its methods and intolerably confusing in its content. 
It must, of course, be accepted that in the time available in these 
sixth forms little or no history can be taught—the main effort should 
be directed to ensuring that the spirit of the subject is well and truly 
caught. To put it at its lowest, the non-specialist should emerge 
with the twofold conviction that here is a subject too obviously 
important in human affairs to be ignored and one which for its 
intrinsic interest he will wish to pursue for himself. This is surely 
best achieved by taking some significant theme or short chronological 
period and putting it under the microscope. In this way it is 
possible to achieve some training in historical method—the similarity. 
of which to scientific method often comes as a surprise to the scientist — 
—as well as to reveal something of the drama of personality which 
for nine boys out of ten is what lures them to read History for 
themselves. It is essential to choose a subject which lends itself to 
cross-reference and digression and even, occasionally, to argument 
on contemporary themes—the whole apparently artless teaching 
technique described by the present Bishop of Peterborough as 
“throwing the book out of the window”. Equally the subject 
chosen had better be unblushingly dramatic. Something like the 
rise of the younger Pitt, or the Reform Bill of 1832, or the Dreyfus 
Case. There is no shortage of such material. Political theory as 
a sixth-form subject for non-specialists has its advocates, but in so 
far as it impinges on constitutional history it is more or less bound 
to encounter a good deal of resistance. However, it can fairly be 
said, granted the right teacher and the abandonment of the bad 
old tradition of superficial outline history, to be one of a number of 
alternative approaches to the problem. Finally, in this connexion 
it is surprising how frequently one finds that in Classical sixth forms 
no history is apparently recognized except Ancient History. Again, 
no doubt the difficulty is one of over-pressure on the curriculum, 
but there would seem to be very obvious advantages for the young 
classic in studying (for example) certain aspects of medieval European 
history or the Renaissance or the Grand Siécle. 


History and the General Certificate 


The sixth form education of the history specialist in many 
grammar schools at the moment presents some rather discouraging 
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features. The first is in part conditioned by examinations. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board have much improved the 
situation by allowing history to count as two subjects at the 
Advanced level in the G.C.E. Elsewhere the able grammar school- 
boy finds himself tackling three subjects at the Advanced level, 
English and European History and two others, too often in a 
hopelessly overcrowded class for work of this nature. The other 
two subjects selected will often be English and Geography. The 
amount of sheer reading involved tends to make not so much a 
full man as an overfull or mentally costive one. And all the 
strictures levelled at history as a sixth form discipline are if anything 
even more applicable to English. Geography can do comparatively 
little to redress the balance. It is an unusual school (and for that 
matter an unusual boy these days) that can successfully at this level 
combine history with Latin. When the demand for specialization 
in history and Modern Languages led to the creation of the so-called 
“*B ” ladder at Winchester there was evolved a compromise arrange- 
ment which has stood the test of time and might with advantage 
be more widely copied in a number of grammar schools. Instead of 
separate Modern Language and history sixths the two groups of 
boys work together in the same forms (junior and senior sixth 
forms) with a common core of “form-subjects”’—-Divinity, English, 
Latin, History and French. In addition they are “setted” for 
German or Spanish. Over and above this, the historians do 
additional history, the modern linguists additional languages. The 
second modern language for the historians is admittedly a luxury 
and can be omitted. Such arrangements are of course not suitable 
for intellectually mediocre boys and are admittedly more directly 
related to the demands of open scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge than to these of the G.C.E. But the linguistic accuracy 
and stylistic precision of French prose composition make it a most 
valuable balancing factor in the education of the young historian 
and there are equally obvious advantages in both groups of boys 
studying together such subjects as French history in the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries. From the point of view of history at 
the university an undergraduate’s ability to read French fluently 
requires no stressing. It will certainly be at least as valuable to him 
as a rather primitive acquaintanceship with physical Geography or 
the canons of Shakespearian criticism. Nor will even a very 
intelligent boy, with the limited opportunities for prolonged visits 
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abroad now available to him these days, find it easy to develop his 
French or German in any other way. Matriculation requirements, 
it is true, call for one foreign language at the Ordinary level, but no 
schoolmaster has any illusions as to what this means if the language 
is, at this elementary stage, dropped like a hot brick. 


The neglect of medieval history 


A second cause for disquiet with the present situation of the 
history sixth is the comparative neglect of medieval history. The 
reasons for this seem to vary from the specious to the frankly 
utilitarian. One of the latter which requires urgent attention is 
the remarkable lack of readable school text-books on medieval 
European history. Other factors may be a resistance on the part 
of pupils and parents to the alleged “*‘ remoteness” of the subject; 
a lack of imaginative sympathy on the part of many teachers towards 
medieval ideas and systems; and a lack of confidence about the 
tractability of the sources. But one suspects that the trouble is 
as usual attributable for the most part to the two besetting evils 
of much grammar-school education to-day—an unadventurous 
attitude to public examinations and an inadequate staffing ratio. 
A particular school may produce good examination results over a 
number of years by concentrating primarily on, let us say, the 
Tudors and Stuarts. It seems in these circumstances foolhardy to 
abandon a well-tried course and to launch out into hitherto uncharted 
territory. New (and perhaps expensive) books will have to be 
acquired against the tyranny of the Estimates; curriculum adjust- 
ments lower down the school may be involved ; and it is to be feared 
that an overworked head of a history department may not always 
feel an overwhelming urge to add a lot of hard reading to his weekly 
burden of thirty or forty essays and his domestic tour of duty at 
the sink. Whatever the reasons the problem is a serious one since 
it must be remembered that the history specialist of to-day is not 
well grounded in the history of Greece and Rome and for far too 
many of them all significant history is assumed to start at 1485 
or 1494. In this connexion it is interesting to study the specimen 
syllabuses set out in the recent publication The Teaching of History 
issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. Syllabus No. 1, for a town school of 500 boys, 
includes no medieval European history and confines English medieval 
history to the Lower Fourth Form (presumably 12-year olds). And 
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in nearly all the other specimen syllabuses medieval history is almost 
invariably confined to the junior forms. Machiavelli has certainly 
ousted Hildebrand with a vengeance. 


Teaching methods 


A third aspect of specialized history in sixth forms which is 
perhaps of particular interest to the universities is the whole question 
of teaching methods. It is difficult to avoid a conviction that at the 
present moment there is far too much teaching en masse. In this 
connexion the boarding-school with a good staffing ratio and a 
sound tradition of historical studies has an overwhelming advantage. 
At Winchester, for instance, every one of some fifty history specialists 
has at least one period of private tuition in the evening every fortnight 
involving a tutorial examination of an essay. Anyone with the 
remotest chance of securing an open award in the subject will 
rapidly graduate to one tutorial a week. Such a system achieves at 
the embryo stage just what it does later in the Oxford tutorial or 
the Cambridge supervision—vigorous criticism of style, instruction 
in relevance, conciseness and selection, and perhaps above all the 
rather intangible but not unimportant mental stimulation that is 
generated by two lovers of history, one of whom is allowed to exude 
tobacco-smoke, talking about it together for forty minutes. A 
solitary plough through his books against the adjacent competition 
of the Light Programme sets the day-schoolboy in comparison at a 
demonstrable disadvantage. But quite apart from this there is in 
many grammar schools a tendency to distrust the private study 
period, even in those schools where there are library or other 
facilities for allowing boys and girls to read for themselves. No 
competent schoolmaster will be under any illusion about the fact 
that a certain proportion of the private study time allotted will be 
devoted to the consumption of toffee (or whatever children eat at 
the moment) or gossip about the personal idiosyncracies of the 
teaching staff. Nevertheless, any student of history who remembers 
what he gained at school from “ ten free periods a week ” knows 
perfectly well that that was the time when things really began to 
matter to him. 

On the assumption that university lecturers are no more prone to 
illusions than sixth form schoolmasters one can anticipate general 
agreement to the proposition that a lecture must be an outstandingly 


good one if it holds the attention of 75 per cent. of the audience 
(10019) 
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Il. HISTORY FOR THE SIXTH FORM 


By The Right Reverend Neville Gorton, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Coventry 


I can only write for the young teacher learning his job. Experience 
already has its own methods. Teaching is a personal affair. To 
write in general terms on principles of education is to be ponderous. 
To be impersonal is to be a bore; to be personal is to be egotistic. 
I accept that danger and write of personal experience of teaching 
history in the sixth form and confine myself to that. 

Everything I have learned of history teaching comes from being 
taught at Marlborough by John O’Regan. One of the pioneers of 
history teaching in schools in the nineteen hundreds, John O’Regan, 
a pupil of Jowett’s and of that superb teacher of history A. L. Smith, 
applied at school the tutorial method he had learned at Balliol. He 
loved his pupils and gave the passion of an Irishman to his subject. 
He created one of the first history sixths in the country, a group of 
six or eight of us. He taught, much of it, in his spare time. We 
lived and worked in that lovely Adderley Library, read, talked, wrote 
essays and sat round him in his own rooms. He learned his history 
with us and lit our minds and imaginations with the fire of the 
inspired and loved teacher. A pattern familiar in later history sixths 
but a new thing ; John O’Regan was one of the people who broke the 
new ground. 

In the old days exact scholarship in classics was thought to be the 
only education worth bothering about. The education in the schools 
of the country owes much to the influence of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who did offer scholarships and set the kind of papers which 
encouraged a liberal education in history. They began in the schools 
of this country an essay in liberal education. 

To be autobiographical, I remember starting a career under a 
great head master, W. N. Weech, who allowed a young master one 
pupil to make a start, teaching him mostly in the evenings by a fire, 
trying out what he had learned from John O’Regan. He defended 
him later from the criticisms of a staff. The first history pupil I 
ever had was curiously my most distinguished in the academic world. 
Easy these people are. I share this first experience with so many 
teachers who look back. I remember opening, together with the 
boy with whom I was travelling, a paper at a railway station to find 
he had a top scholarship award at an Oxford college. Eventually 
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the history sixth grows from four to six to twenty-four. You were 
up against a general suspicion of the whole staff against these “* slack 
methods ”’. Only if you get scholarships do you establish security. 
The form is culled from all departments of the school. The history 
sixth consists of failed B.A.s in exact classics or in mathematics or— 
“We do not know what to do with Smith, put him in the history sixth’. 
Such a form of twenty-six or so divides itself into two sections. 
With luck fourteen of them have the mental vitalities and, over 
three years, they are going to be up to open scholarship award. 

I give a picture to begin with of the scholarship group. The one 
essential condition for a history sixth teacher is that either he himself 
should be school librarian or that his best friend on the staff should 
be. He can then have the library to work in and pack it with all 
the books he desires, for books are the condition of history teaching. 


The growth of the history sixth 


To return to the growing history sixth and to take this group of 
fourteen in their year groups. For the first year their only previous 
reading has been School Certificate history. No facts they get up 
in that first year have any relevance to history. You have a year 
to produce a mental conversion. Every boy differs from every other ; 
you have to start where they are. How to find the book to set going 
the particular imagination, to start thinking, eventually to get them 
to ask the first historical question? You get biographies going to 
give background. The French Revolution is a good period to start 
them on, Belloc’s Danton, his 1812, a great piece of epic writing, 
Madelin, Carlyle on Mirabeau. In their writing all French historians 
of the Revolution throw up the dust of contemporary history. The 
people on the stage had the gift of the living word ; the sense of style 
may emerge and history lives. 

You have to get them to m*ke the first essays in abstract thinking 
whether in political thought or in the general-layout of a period of 
history. Every teacher has his own books of prolegomena. For one, 
it may be Christopher Dawson’s The Making of Western Europe and, 
to force some attempts to restate a thesis, for another to analyse 
chapters from Lavisse et Rambaud on the Reformation. This is 
the easiest approach to historical French, and it is an introduction 
to the quality of the French historian. For the beginner Wyndham 
Lewis’s popular Emperor of the West does give the first picture of 
the idea of the Empire, of German territorialism, of the Papacy, of 
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Charles V. You may throw back essays again and again, elicit by 
discussion, but eventually a point is reached when the boy produces 
the first essay which grasps a historical question. It is a moment 
the teacher waits for as the parson waits upon personal conversion. 
From that moment the boy is through. Everything he now learns 
begins to be to the point. Teacher and pupil become partners, 
learning together. 


The importance of books 


Books—without that history teaching is fairly hopeless. I have 
seen with dismay the history libraries of good grammar schools for 
whom the economies of the governing body provide a meagre library. 
It consists of the Cambridge Modern History and an array of brown 
or blue-backed historical series, produced by the universities. They 
seem to be digests of closely assorted facts thrown together out of 
a course of lectures. It does not seem necessary—or is it thought 
to be outside the scope of a historian ?—to learn to write and to 
find the living word. Not so the French historian: it is vital to get 
boys, therefore, to learn to read French fluently—that is not too 
difficult within the limited vocabulary of historical writing. 

But unlike the properly qualified tutors at the university, to whom 
one pays tribute, the school teacher is in a particular difficulty of 
his own. He is not subject to the constant criticism of minds equal 
to or better stored than his own. He is something of a charlatan. 
(I speak for myself.) He is to be always stimulating, throwing out 
ideas of his own, speaking with unchecked authority. He is, too, 
in this spiritual danger. He has a boy for three years, in sole charge 
of all his thinking and personal development. The crime is to force 
or to dominate the boy’s mind. It is disastrous to the boy to become 
the mouthpiece of the teacher; for the teacher it is the central 
betrayal. The sin of the teacher against the Holy Spirit is here. 
The teacher must be conscious of it and find his form of resistance. 
The protection is the great book; of these there are too few. Each 
teacher finds and proclaims his own deities. Figgis’s Gerson to 
Grotius has the great communicatory quality. To be reminiscent, 
I remember first reading the article on “ Religion in the Middle 
Ages ”’ by Powicke in a composite book, buying a number of copies 
and distributing them with orders to read nothing else for a 
fortnight. And what a gift to history is that great work Henry the 
Third and the Young Edward . . . there is the range and style of the 
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living master and the exposition of a great century. Sorel is the 
great historian. For the first time you can see the meaning of the 
French monarchy and in the light of it re-read and grasp French 
history. The first two volumes of Halévy have that same quality 
and the first, read with Namier on the Georges, gives the key to 
the centre of English history in the meaning of English local 
government as the basis of liberty. 


The search for meaning 


But history as a means of spiritual education—that is what we 
are concerned with—is the search for meaning through the individual 
experience of varying generations. Butterfield’s lectures open the 
right door of search, Charles Williams’s Descent of the Dove is the 
imagination at work on the Christian structure of Europe. The 
interpretative <ommentary assumes the quarry of the great historians. 
You can only acquire a good mind by living with the great minds. 
They may bring the boy and the teacher within the meaning of 
history. A difficult search it may be when, for instance, the standard 
modern work on Laud seems to think that Laud’s religion is of 
little importance. What can be made of the historical truth of the 
Reformation, of Luther, of the English seventeenth century, of 
Cromwell, unless you really understand what the Epistle to the 
Romans is about ? 


I remember G. B. Smith in a passion of irony addressing a 
conference of the history teachers of England, in his introductory 
address to this point-—‘‘ All history is meaning, it is beyond the 
immature mind”. He would have no history teaching in schools. 
‘“As taught and as capable of being grasped, it is merely an 
accumulative misrepresentation of fact.’ Still we persist, the ironic 
lecturer, the gathered teachers; we still believe, even at the school 
level, in history as education, an adventure in meaning shared by 
teacher and pupils. 

I follow memories—to read Donne’s sermons, not as literature, 
but as sermons, is to look back through them, to discover the secret 
of the Elizabethan, in its nostalgia and contradiction, Raleigh in his 
silver armour, adventurer, buccaneer, his “ scallop shell of quiet ’’, 
the prose of his History of the World. Looking forward, there is 
the soul of the half-century to come. One can go on with books 
that open doors to oneself. There are “‘ many mansions ’’; each 
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teacher finds his own. But he must have them if he is to open 
doors. 


Lecturing 


The temporary disaster is the young man straight from the 
university, who rehashes his own lecture notes and recites mechani- 
cally to bored youth. He should burn the lot, start again, and 
become a person. Perhaps it is laziness, perhaps incompetence, 
but I have found courses of lectures beside the point. There are 
three groups of boys at different stages of growth, reading three 
different periods of history, perhaps because one period suits a stage 
of development ; also, however equipped, you have not all the books 
needed for sixteen boys to be reading the best books. To illustrate, 
to lecture on the main course of European history, one can get 
a book to do it much better, for example Pirenne. It seems best 
to go round, to gather a group on a question ad hoc or ad hominem, 
on which they seem one or other to be working, to take them off by 
themselves for an hour or two and to develop subject and thesis 
from where they are. But I have known exceptions. G. B. Smith 
as headmaster at Sedbergh used to descend for two hours a week 
upon a history sixth. He had a two-year cycle of lectures covering 
European history, lectures built up and added to over years. But 
the real value was in the impromptu asides, calculated digressions, 
fancies of wit and challenge which set the imagination jingling. 
These are descents which can be made easier from without, more 
difficult for the hard-pressed history teacher, set in the immediate 
demands of varying pupils. 


Scholarship general papers 


Here again is a tribute to the universities; it applies not only to 
the historians. 

Twenty years ago a friend of mine, a senior classics master at 
a famous grammar school, told me that, under the pressure of 
hard-headed north-country parents and the immediacy of examina- 
tion, he could get his boys to read nothing of literature or anything 
which could not be shown to be of use for examination. He 
succeeded in getting them to read The New Statesman for general 
papers. I can think of no good reason for persuading boys to 
read The New Statesman, but this seems the worst. 

But the General paper does fit into the curriculum and the pattern 
of education at school, especially for the historian. Other members 
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of a staff forget that boys reading history are working most of 
their time on their own, reading seven, eight, or ten hours a day, 
not sitting in classes, part of the time in comparatively passive 
quiescence. They are also hard at it in a community with its games 
and activities. They are working longer hours than the university. 
It is well to tell them to clear many evenings of preparation, to read 
poetry or any general literature they like. The General paper frees 
them to some extent from the crammer, whether parent, school- 
master or their own utilitarian conscience, from the ceaseless 
analysis, synthesis, the getting up of facts, the extraversionalism. 
The one condition of any education is leisure. To create anything 
the mind must browse, relax, the subconscious must be given its 
place ; the boy is given a chance to become a person, not a dead dog 
examinee for life. 


History for the non-academic 


But I have dealt so far with the least important part of a history 
sixth, partly because it is more concerned with history proper. 
But educationally the sixteen or so boys who are not going to be 
academic historians are the most important section. Emerging from 
the bored discipline of school certificate, they have one or two years 
left for school. Mostly they have not read a book worth reading 
for their own interest, some have done a little ineffectual thinking 
or dreaming. They are going straight from school to business or 
profession. The scholastic may see them as louts; or, with no 
examination ahead, he does not see why they should work or what 
they should work at. But many of them have gifts of administration, 
vitality of powers, drive or sensitiveness. They are going directly 
to wider spheres of living than schoolmaster, don or civil servant. 
I have shared the work of many colleagues with them. One, a 
good modern linguist, something of an economist and political 
thinker, a lover of ideas, books and letters. It requires leadership 
and an enthusiasm of living to give them their heads, to find books 
at their varying level, to widen and stimulate an existing interest, 
to give some exact discipline in a language or in elementary 
economics, to discuss letters and affairs, to read general history, 
maybe to be accused of too much talk, of which there is plenty, 
or of too little discipline. But they acquire discipline of their own. 
They develop something of the newly discovered zest of a first-year 
undergraduate. They take some delight in the new powers of 
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reading, an appreciation of problems, and above all of the arts and 
they take the vitality of a person to the jobs they leave school to 
go to and to life. In the school itself, more than the scholars, they 
contribute to the common fund a liveliness of disinterested interests. 
Working, too, with the scholars, they catch something of their 
approach and, from the library where they live, an appreciation of 
learning; and they enjoy themselves. 

There is a new fellowship of classroom and of their own studies, 
now lined with borrowed books, and why should they not enjoy 
themselves ? It is their first experience of that kind in any context 
of school work. It is the most important essay in school education, 
where education becomes an end in itself. 

Have we considered what proportion of boys leaving school have 
had, as the end of their education, the taking of an examination to 
lead to another examination, to lead to another examination at a 
university which they are never to reach? Fortunately boys are 
not logical, or their resistance to so much school education would 
be active rather than passive. This saves the school from asking 
itself awkward questions as to the end of what it is engaged upon. 
Yet I have known many sixth-form masters of varying types say: 
‘““ We must take Higher Certificate; otherwise there is nothing to 
get them to work for!’ Such is the confession of the bankrupt 
teacher. 

I have worked in a school where we had three such subsidiary 
sixths, designed for boys who were not going to a university or to 
take any further examinations, one with a history emphasis, one with 
geography and modern languages, the other of general science. 
You have to find and train the man with imagination to take charge. 
But there is education for its own sake and there is possible a year 
or two of the university at a pre-university stage. Many boys are 
not suited to the university itself, with its particular exacting 
examination demands of today. But in such education the pass 
man is not lost and most schools have their preoccupation with 
him. The best men in business, as well as all the poets and painters, 
probably come under that limited but not limiting academic term. 
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IV. HISTORY AS A UNIVERSITY SUBJECT 


By D. C. Somervell 
Lately Senior History Master at Tonbridge School 


The Editor asked me if I would write on this theme. I refused 
on the ground that I was both too ignorant and too old. If he 
wanted a schoolmaster’s contribution let him get hold of one of 
the best of the under-forties, a man who would be practically 
concerned with these mundane matters for many years to come, 
and leave me to prepare my soul for eternity. His reply was such 
a mixture of sorrowful reproach and trowelled flattery that I relented, 
but if he prints this, the reader must blame him and not me. 

Years ago I was in conversation with Archer Vassall, head of 
the science side at Harrow. He said: ‘“‘ My subject has one great 
advantage over yours; the boys haven’t had their appetites spoilt 
by doing it at their prep schools. And,” he went on after we had 
discussed that one, “‘it has one great disadvantage; the boys or 
at any rate their parents want it to be what they call useful.” 

Only the othe: day I was in conversation with the ablest of my 
girl pupils, for I am a schoolmistress now. Four years ago I gave 
her help she hardly needed to get an entrance scholarship at an 
Oxford college. Since then she has been reading “ P.P.E.” 
(philosophy, politics and economics, sometimes called Modern 
Greats) with specialization in economics. In one and the same 
month she is marrying a don and getting a first, I feel sure, in P.P.E. 
—astonishing versatility! She said to me: “‘ What do you think of 
economics as an education ?”’ 

“Well” I replied cautiously “ it’s difficult, and that’s a point in 
its favour. People like you ought to be given something very hard 
to chew on.” 

** My father ”’, she went on, “* doesn’t think it’s an education at 
all, no more than physics and chemistry and much less useful. 
We've got to have a lot of physicists and chemists, worse luck, he 
says, but he can’t see why we want a lot of economists. A very few 
would be quite enough. Of course,” she added as if that explained 
the paternal oddity, “‘ he was a classical scholar before he went into 
the Indian Civil Service.” My mind went back to an occasion 
when I lunched with the Principal of the London School of Economics. 
After lunch he took me round the place. We went into a sort of 
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gallery overlooking a vast reading room. A cloistral calm and a 
dim irreligious light prevailed. Down below were hundreds— 
thousands ?—of pallid young women sweating away under artificial 
lights. Out of doors was a lovely sunlit afternoon. I felt as Professor 
Teufelsdrock felt after visiting a newspaper press. Here was “‘ Satan’s 
invisible world displayed ”’. 

Another thing my girl friend said. ‘“ Do you think I ought to 
have read history? I felt I'd had a good look at it with you at 
school and could pick it up for myself whenever I wanted. I believe 
a girl who’s done enough history to get into an Oxford college at 
all can walk into a second class in finals with very little effort. 
Her ‘ Oxford’ is just playing around which is no doubt the best 
thing for a lot of people but it wasn’t my idea.” 

I hope all these scraps of reminiscence offer some food for thought. 
If they do not, I have really nothing to contribute, for I have never 
given much thought to what universities do with my pupils after 
they have finished with me. So I approach the subject with a 
virgin mind and surely a virgin mind is of its nature unfruitful. 
Still. here are a few innocent reflections. 

John Adams, not the American President but the Victorian 
educationist. used to say: “* The verb doceo governs two accusatives. 
I teach John Latin ; but the important point is not that I am teaching 
Latin but that I am teaching John.” The great bulk of university 
students are, one may say without offence, rank-and-filers or pass- 
men (third class in “ honours” is really a pass). When they are 
scientists their production is of national importance, for in addition 
to as many first-class scientists as possible we need an immense 
army of rank-and-file scientists, technologists, technicians, etc., just 
as we need butchers, bakers and (to a less extent) candlestick makers. 
In their case, to use the Adams formula, we have got to teach the 
Latin as well as teaching the John. On the other hand the country 
does not require a great army of third class rank-and-file historians. 
Yet it is right that a large body of non-scientific pass men should 
receive a university education and history is no doubt one of the 
best instruments for “teaching John’’, so far as these folk are 
concerned. I leave out the first-class man, the potential historian, 
for the present. What sort of history curriculum should we offer 
to these others ? 

There is the old controversy of Outlines versus Special Periods 
and of course one has got to have both. I will advance the proposi- 
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tion that a university history course should begin with a general 
conspectus of the adventure of the whole human race, terminating 
at something like A.D. 500. This should be put into what at Oxford 
they call, or used to call, a * Prelim’”’, done with and wound up 
with an exam. at the end of the first year. Of course it would, from 
the standpoint of specialists in any part of the field, be very elemen- 
tary stuff, but we are “ teaching John ’’, not “‘ teaching Latin ”’. 

When this was over the pupil would enter on his main business. 
He should be offered a wide choice of periods and of subjects and 
would have to select two, one period and one subject. On the 
matter of periods I want to recant an opinion I used to express. I 
used to think that the most modern period was the best for ordinary 
education. Thirty-five years ago I wrote: “It is surely more impor- 
tant to understand Bismarck than to understand Hildebrand”. I 
now think exactly the opposite. Any fool can understand the 
essentials of Bismarck in five minutes and be little the wiser, whereas 
to understand Hildebrand is an education in itself. The most 
modern period can never, for purposes of satisfactory history, come 
up-to-date; it must anyhow be a day-before-yesterday affair. A 
medieval period, on the other hand, is real foreign travel—in time 
instead of space. Hildebrand has the same sort of educational value 
as Pericles, whereas Bismarck is merely a sort of respectable Victorian 
Hitler. And there is the further point that nearly all ‘arts’ men 
and women have, I suppose, done nineteenth century for their 
Certificate examination at school, whereas they will not have 
touched the early periods since their elementary school days. 

As regards “ subjects” an endless variety suggests itself: history 
of the British parliament; the rise and decline of the Liberal 
movement; history of the Jews in Europe and anti-semitism (I like 
that one). Industrial, colonial, oriental subjects are obvious choices. 
Within limits it might be possible to enable groups of students to 
choose a subject for themselves. 

Both periods and subjects will involve of course a great deal of 
reading of easy secondary authorities, but it is esseniial that every 
period and every subject should be “ loaded ”’, as it were, with a 
certain amount of work on primary sources. The student’s food 
should not all of it be predigested. 

That brings me to my last point, the first-class man and the 
training of real historians. I do not think that this is the function 
of an ordinary university history school. In my day at Oxford 
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the best historians had been trained on something harder, namely, 
classics, and came over to history on the higher level as post- 
graduates. Post-graduate training in historiography (how to research 
and write history) is no doubt an excellent thing, but it is not for 
the rank and file. If the historians in charge make the history 
school of the ordinary man too much of a historiographer’s labora- 
tory they will be laying their school open to the charge which was 
very rightly brought against the old and admirable classical education 
in the days when everyone, pass men and all, had to take it because 
there was practically nothing else. They will be offering a journey 
too long and too hard, and the pass man majority who set out on it 
will not get anywhere. These pass men will be like the poor scholar 
“who could not afford to get to Oxford, so he got as far as Didcot 
Junction”. That comes from another of the great Victorian 
educationists. I think that writers on education were more amusing 
in those days. 

And now the Editor, whose name is Procrustes, says that this 
article is either too long or too short; I must either cut or add. The 
former operation always hurts. No doubt there is a certain amount 
of nonsense in this article, but I feel about it as Maurice Baring 
felt about Eton. ‘“‘ Some Etonians say ‘ Eton, with all thy faults 
I love thee still,’ but the faults were the parts I liked best.” So I 
will merely apologize for treating a serious subject in a light-hearted 
style and say that I hope that those who set about disagreeing with 
me may hit on some good ideas of their own in the process. Also I 
will say that I do think there may be something useful in my idea of 
the two constituents of a history syllabus—a period and a “‘ subject ”’. 
The period is something with fixed chronological frontiers but 
indefinite extension ‘east and west’ as it were. The subject is 
limited by its nature ‘‘ east and west’’, but is chronologically un- 
defined. 
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PRINTING IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


By William McCance 
Lecturer in Typography, University of Reading 


There has been much criticism recently of the low standard of 
printing in the service of the universities, especially those, which, for 
want of a better description, might be called the newer universities. 
Printing, however, is rather a complex process including three main 
aspects which affect the reader’s eye, namely, the inking, the 
impression, and the typography. Since the general standard of 
machining in modern printing is good, it may be assumed that the 
criticism is directed against the typography, which can be defined 
simply as the arrangement, character, and appearance of printed 
matter. It is in the typography that the art of letterpress printing 
lies, and being an art it is naturally neglected by the majority of 
printers, who will spend a great deal of capital on efficient automatic 
presses, but very little on designers and typographers to curb the 
excesses and vulgarities in the output of the machines. Nevertheless, 
there are many printers throughout the country who have not 
neglected this aspect of design in their printing. 

Why, then, have the universities chosen to have their work printed 
by dull and unimaginative printers when good printers are available ? 
There may be economic reasons, or local interests to be considered. 
But these reasons are not good enough. After all, the weapon of 
complaint has been known to lead to improvement if backed by a 
certain amount of authority and knowledge. And local tradition 
can be influenced in many ways by a university, if the desire is 
there in the first place. The real reason is likely to be that the 
universities have little or no interest in fine typography. 


Absence of university interest 

It is difficult to account for this strange lack of interest in a 
subject that should—one would have thought—have some call for 
appreciation by those whose very existence and development depend 
so much on the printed word. There are, of course, a number of 
highly specialized palaeographers in some of the universities; but 
they are more concerned with deciphering ancient inscriptions and 
manuscripts than with the evaluation of the origins and growth 
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behind the forms of the symbols used in modern printing. And 
yet the background to these modern type-faces in use every day 
provides one of the most exciting and tidiest pieces of sequential 
growth that any historian could wish for. It is fascinating enough 
for the typographer, who is concerned purely with the evolution 
and changes of form; but in following these changes one senses at 
the same time the urgency for the communication of ideas which 
almost compelled the change. The heavy-handed black-letter Gothic 
gives place to the smooth flowing calligraphy of the Chancery and 
cursive hands of the Italian Humanists. In later times the more 
dramatic factors in history stimulate new spheres of influence in the 
design of types. The wars on the Continent forced England— 
dependent on France and Holland up to the early eighteenth century 
for her types—to produce her own designs and become the chief 
influence for some time to come. 

Perhaps it was the desire for travel and the preoccupation of 
the Grand Tourers with all things Italian—but this is only hasty 
speculation—that was responsible for the predominating influence of 
Bodoni type with its subsequent degeneration, which culminated 
in the unholy disorder of Victorian typography, when the printer’s 
motto seemed to have been that “ variety was the spice of life”’. 
And to get this variety he would pepper a piece of printed matter 
with as many different type-faces as he could lay his hands on. 
Or would the Industrial Revolution and private enterprise run riot 
have produced the mess on its own account no matter from what 
source the influence had arisen ? 


The printing renaissance 

Fortunately there are always some tidy people who dislike a 
mess and set about clearing it up. Pickering, and later Morris, in 
their revaluations of type design, returned for their models to the 
earlier printers and typographers. In truth, then, the movement 
associated with their names can be called a Printing Renaissance— 
a rebirth which has now, through later developments, given us a 
wide range of type-faces with a noble pedigree behind them. This 
rebirth could not have been timed more happily had it been planned 
according to a schedule, consciously conceived by some seer into the 
future, for it produced a great number of enthusiasts for fine printing 
who, by the time type-cutting and casting had become a highly 
mechanized process, were able to ensure that this machine production 
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would respect the tradition of the art of printing. It is one of the 
most fortunate gifts to our cultural heritage that the directors of 
these large type-casting companies had the wisdom and courage to 
seek the advice of these experts and enthusiasts, who could quite 
easily have been dismissed, in an age like the present, as starry-eyed 
idealists. Historians of the future will appreciate our good fortune 
more than we seem to do ourselves. 

It was equally fortunate that these advisers on design could detach 
themselves from Morris’s antipathy towards the machine and accept 
realistically its potentiality under proper direction and guidance. 
One of the companies, the Monotype Corporation, in consultation 
with Stanley Morison—who has done more for the development of 
good printing than anyone living to-day—has now a wide range of 
traditional type designs, recut to the true proportions of the originals, 
but adapted to modern conditions of setting and printing; a range 
that includes all that is best in design. The company has also 
issued new designs by modern artists who respect the past and 
understand the nature and purpose of type. There is, therefore, 
no excuse for any printer with a modern casting machine who fails 
to provide a customer with a fine selection of good type-faces to 
choose from: how he will handle them, of course, is a different 
matter. 

These isolated notes on the history of typography should be 
sufficient to suggest that it is a subject that ought to receive some 
attention by the universities. They are but part of a beautiful 
yet intricate family tree that can be shaped of the subject, rooted 
in man’s early strivings after the communication of ideas through 
his rough pictographs, leading to the appearance of ideographs, 
and on to more abstract symbols. The symbols themselves, acting 
as our guide, take us through the exciting changes of shape, weight 
and proportion as they pass to and fro between one country and 
another in the service of ideas and the cultural give and take between 
men, until we are brought, by gradual stages, to the present wide 
diffusion of the printed symbol through the agency of our uncanny 
machines, leading us we know not where. What a strange paradox, 
it seems, that this medium, which has thrown so much light on 
other branches of history, should, itself, remain the blind spot in 
most departments of history. 

The first essential, then, for any improvement of printing in the 
service of the universities is some interest in its history. It is also 
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the first requisite for the appreciation of good typography, for this 
is a functional art, which means that it has a job to do; not a new 
job, but one which has been going on for alongtime. The type-face 
must not have so strange or unfamiliar a countenance that it will 
halt the vision too long before the message is delivered to the mind. 
The changes in a new type design must be rung with respect for 
tradition. 

Since the aesthetic values of typography are, for the greater 
part, based on its function, there is little excuse for any well-educated 
person not acquiring a fair appreciation of it without a great deal 
of technical knowledge. Apart from the right choice of type for 
a particular work, and the tonal values of the different weights of 
type essential within the work, good spacing is the clue to the 
difference between pleasant and mean typography. And because 
spacing is concerned with what is not seen on the page in relation 
to the actual printed matter, it is the last thing that is appreciated 
by most compositors. But even in spacing, too, function is often, 
though not always, the guide. For example, types such as Times 
Roman which have short ascenders and descenders (letter such as 
““d” or “y”’ with stems above or below the main body) will be 
more legible and look better if there is some extra space between 
the lines. Again if words are set too far apart, as was the custom 
in Victorian printing, the eye will jump in a series of jerks along the 
line of type. And certain combinations of capitals will require more 
letter-spacing than others in a tale in order to give the impression 
of being equidistant and not too cramped. Or, if there is too wide 
a space between the end of a sentence and the beginning of the 
next, the general appearance of the page will be spotty. Now most 
of these points are just matters of the proper function of the printing 
—being easy on the eye. Of course, there are other forms of spacing 
which are more subtle and arbitrary—spacing that adds distinction 
to the setting. Sensitive eyes will appreciate them and take more 
joy in the act of reading because of them. 


It would have been thought that people in universities given, 
compulsorily or freely, to so much reading, would have acquired 
some appreciation of the subject. It was the scholars of the past 
who were the creators of the standards that our typographers of 
to-day are trying to maintain. Has scholarship now become such 
a compulsive gluttony for knowledge that the subject and content 
of the book can be gulped and digested no matter what the form 
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in which it is presented may be? The majority of the books of 
learning that are published are not the finest examples of tidy 
typographic lay-out, with their text, broken by reference figures, 
and their pages stunted and blemished with numerous foot-notes. 
Altogether a bad training ground for gaining an appreciation of the 
niceties of typography. Scholars in their search for knowledge have 
acquired bad habits in the acceptance of difficult reading matter. 
In other words they have been forced to read too well. Perhaps 
this is the most charitable interpretation of the lack of interest in fine 
printing by the universities. It can be left at that, without going 
into the question of who is responsible, in the first place, for the 
position occupied by the notes in a book—the printer or the 
author. 


What can be done? 


But, assuming that there is an active minority who have some 
appreciation and knowledge of typography and would like to see an 
improvement of printing in the university service, can anything be 
done about it ? 

It would be better in the beginning to dismiss any idea of starting 
any more new university presses in these difficult times. It is a costly 
business and requires expert direction. The printing trade has been 
split up into so many specialized sections of craftsmanship that even 
to run a small press efficiently means the employment of a fair-sized 
staff, quite apart from the original capital expenditure, which will be 
high. In any case there are plenty of good printers in the country 
to ensure an adequate service. The quality of the Nonesuch 
publications shows that it is not necessary to own and run a 
printing establishment in order to issue works of a very high 
standard of production and design. Francis Meynell designed the 
lay-out himself, carefully selected the right printer for the particular 
work in hand, had proofs submitted, and kept a watchful eye on 
the progress of the book from the setting to the final binding of it. 
Having a wide range of printers to choose from, he was able to 
introduce into his productions a much greater variety than the 
more precious private presses with their limited founts of type. 
The coming of the Nonesuch in fact denoted the end of a Movement 
which, in its time, had served its purpose well to society and fine 
printing, as a stimulus and an example. 

Much can be done, then, by choosing your printer with care, 
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and, of course, by having enough knowledge to do so. His type- 
specimen book and the specimens of the work he himself thinks 
good will provide a scale for judgment. If he has neither of these 
to show, then a change of printer is indicated: and sometimes when 
he has, a change will be essential. The difficulty that will be 
experienced when dealing with some local printers is likely to be 
that they will have a poor range of types from which to select, and 
often a limited range of sizes even within the same design—an extreme 
disadvantage if any lay-out has to be carried out satisfactorily. 
Most printers have concentrated their capital development on fast 
automatic presses and neglected to build up a careful selection of 
type-matrices, titling and display types suitable for book-production 
or the work required by the particular service of the universities. 
There will be difficulty in getting a satisfactory lay-out of the 
material to be printed from any printer who has neglected his 
typographic department, although his actual press-work will probably 
be beyond criticism. 

Since typography is the keystone of good design in printing, 
it is an obvious advantage to get in touch with a printer who is 
interested in this aspect of the craft, or, better still, one who has a 
qualified typographer in the establishment. Such a sympathetic 
printer might even be prepared to develop a distinctive style of 
typography for the particular university—what publishers call a 
House Style. This kind of printer, however, will not welcome too 
much fussy interference, and will have to be treated very tactfully. 
Most printers, indeed, are rather touchy. And all are very good 
bluffers when approached by amateurs who are ignorant of the 
craft’s complicated jargon. 

If any university has any spare funds which can be ear-marked 
for the improvement of printing for their service, it is worth while 
to consider the appointment of a part-time typographer, who would 
act as an intermediary between the university and the printer, and 
also do something to engender an appreciation of the subject within 
the walls of the university itself. This might prove to be the cleanest 
and most satisfactory solution of all. 


The University of Reading 

The University of Reading is rather favourably constituted for 
acquiring an interest in printing, having, as it does, a School of 
Art under its aegis which includes a Department of Book-production 
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and Typography. A Degree and Diploma in Fine Art are awarded 
by the University. Students of the Art School who have passed 
the First University Examination in Arts may then choose to 
specialize in either of the four Departments of the Art School, 
namely, Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, Pictorial Design, and 
Industrial Design (including Embroidery and Dress Design). In 
addition all students of Fine Art are required to pass an examinacion 
in Aesthetics. The critical essay for the Degree in the section of 
Pictorial Design must refer to some phase of design as it applies to 
printing, whilst at the Final Examination candidates are required to 
show examples of Wood-engravings or Lithography in relation to 
Typography. 

Besides the practical tests in the subjects of the Course, questions 
in the Final Examination for the Degree in Pictorial Design are set 
on the History and Methods of Wood-engraving, Lithography and 
Typography. A practical test on Typographical Design, of one 
day’s duration, is an essential part of the Examination. 

In building up the Department of Book-production and Typo- 
graphy it was felt that two functions should be recognized: the first, 
and most important, the training of students; and the second, the 
furthering of a printing establishment which would provide a link 
between the School of Art and other sections of the University. 
The policy has been to acquire gradually as great a variety as possible 
of traditional type designs together with the best of the modern 
book-faces to form a kind of practical reference library of types, 
which could be handled and experienced by the students—in small 
founts, sufficient to set prototype pages, in preference to a more 
limited number of designs in larger founts, from which more 
extensive settings could be made. In order that the students may 
have the experience of taking part in the production of an actual 
book from start to finish, a lay-out is designed for some small book 
of thirty pages or so, the title-page and other more individual 
features of the book are set by hand in the Department, and an 
outside type-setting company is commissioned to set the general 
text which would be unpractical and tedious to set by hand—a 
sample page of the type and size required being sent with the 
instructions to the company. In this way the students gain a 
knowledge of the setting of type and the problems of the compositor, 
and also of how work can be carried out at a distance from a workable 
lay-out. When the whole setting is completed, including that done 
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outside, the pressman-compositor—the only technician in the 
Department of Typography—then prepares it for the press, and it 
is printed on the platen-press in the Department. The final binding 
is carried out in the Bindery of the University. A Book Production 
Committee representing a cross-section of the University chooses 
the small books and brochures to be printed in this way, and the 
editions, usually limited to about one hundred and twenty copies, 
are sold by private subscription, to cover the bare minimum of 
outside costs and material. 

The Press also prints a limited amount of work for other sections 
of the University, but commissions of this kind are accepted only 
when they do not make too great a demand on the time, labour 
and material of the Department, or interfere with the work of the 
students. Typographical posters printed in red and black have 
become rather a feature of the notice-board near the entrance to 
the University, and have been favourably commented upon at times. 
This intra-mural activity will probably, as time goes on, have a 
growing effect on the life of the University ; and the values promoted 
by the School of Art may even have some kind of influence on the 
town of Reading itself. It is difficult, however, to assess the extent 
of the effect at present. 

It must be made quite clear that Reading University does not 
make any claim that these activities ia printing and typography 
constitute a university press in the accepted sense. On the contrary, 
there is a tacit agreement with the Master Printers and the Craftsmen’s 
Unions that the University shall neither poach on the preserves of 
the printers nor train, illicitly, technicians to compete in the crafts 
connected with the trade of printing. And in return the Press is 
accepted for what it is—an experiment in the training of students 
in the functions of a functional art: the pressman-compositor is 
allowed by the unions to be a man of parts; and the students are 
enabled to gain an additional knowledge and appreciation of 
typography through the actual handling of the tools and materials 
of the craft. 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
IN FRANCE 
(1) Uniformity and Delegation 


By P. Mansell Jones 


Professor of Modern French Literature, University of 
Manchester 


In this series of articles, the second group I have been allowed to 
contribute to the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY on aspects of French 
education, it is proposed to bring the account as near as possible 
to date, at least up to the Summer of 1951, when I was enabled by 
the courtesy of authorities in this country and in France to visit a 
variety of French educational centres. The aspects which it seems 
most useful to deal with are mainly : 


(1) The National system, academic and administrative ; 
(2) the post-war conditions of education; and 
(3) suggestions for educational reform. 


The reference will be to the higher grades, with a special emphasis 
on university developments, and the information gathered under 
each head will probably require a separate article for treatment. 
It is hoped that the radical differences between the centralized 
university system of France and our own mode of autonomous 
university governance will justify the amount of descriptive detail 
given in the first of these articles. 


Lay and confessional education 

To avoid the possibility of confusing the British reader, it might 
be well to correct from the outset any impression of overall unity 
which might be derived from the official description of the French 
system as “‘ composed ”’ of state-controlled and “ free ’’ institutions.* 
At close quarters he would almost certainly find that France has 
not one composite educational system but at least two: a “ neutral ” 
system for which the State is responsible and a “ confessional ” 
system, which is the special and. separate charge of the religious 
communities. Of these the Catholic establishments are so vastly 
predominant that those of other denominations can hardly be said 


* L’Organisation de I’Education en France. Centre National de Documentation 
Pédagogique, Paris, 1951. 
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to count, at least numerically.* The two categories which are 
contrasted according to specific distinctions as State or Catholic, 
controlled or free, secular or confessional, public or private, are 
managed independently and are ideologically opposed. Although 
recent years have brought some improvement in their relationships, 
the two systems remain, and are likely to remain, distinct in practice 
and fundamentally dual. 

For another type of distinction most Britishers having any know- 
ledge of France are likely to be prepared. In contrast to the educa- 
tional norm in this country the French organization offers the 
curiosity of being one of the most highly centralized in the world. 
Most of the establishments are placed under the direct control of 
the Ministry of National Education, a limited number of special 
schools (Agriculture, Engineering, etc.) being directed by other 
Ministries. The national system is divided into the usual categories 
or grades: university (supérieur), secondary, primary, technical and 
art. The official description points out that, despite twenty years 
of progress in co-ordination, these categories are far from being 
rigorously arranged in a desiderated hierarchy. “ Instead of being 
superimposed,” the report complains, “‘ the categories are juxta- 
posed.”” They have developed in relation to one another along 
** vertical parallels ” rather than towards a rational construction of 
complementary elements. Thus the elementary grade had been 
extended into a Higher Elementary before the latter was absorbed 
into the secondary grade. (Higher elementary schools were converted 
into colléges in 1936). Similar overlapping persists at other stages. 
“To introduce order into this ensemble, to return to the clear 
notion of progressive stages of instruction and to avoid useless and 
costly reduplications has long been the objective of the educational 
administration ’’; but it awaits confirmation by a “ great educational 
law’. The document from which this is taken clearly implies that 
the reforms envisaged lead in the direction of still greater uniformity. { 

The administration of French education, whether state or free, 
is narrowly (“ étroitement ’’) centralized. Regional authorities and 
local institutions have only a limited sphere of action. Such liberty 
of action as they have is strictly determined by law and is practically 

* The Protestant contribution is serious in quality but small in scale. 

+ See ‘‘ Catholic Education in Contemporary France” (Cambridge Journal, May, 
1952) and ‘‘ Confessional Schools in France ’’ (Contemporary Review, June, 1952). 


t Loc. cit. I suspect Langevin’s influence here. See my article on the Report of 
the Langevin Commission in the Universities Quarterly for November, 1950. 
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non-existent in the pedagogical sphere or in the selection of teachers. 
This, it is admitted, is the opposite of what is found in most foreign 
countries. All authority is exercised by the Ministry or its delegates : 
in the educational region or “‘ académie”’ through the Recteur; in 
the departments through the inspectors; in the schools through the 
headmasters. All appointments are made by the Ministry (with the 
exception of the Deans, who are elected by the faculties), and the 
nominees are responsible wholly and directly to the Ministry. All 
salaries are paid by the State. 

Syllabuses and methods of teaching are fixed uniformly for the 
whole of France by ministerial regulations issued by the Supreme 
Council for National Education. The preparation and appoint- 
ment of teachers are likewise determined, except that primary school 
teachers are appointed by the departments. The fact that certain 
higher establishments like the universities and the lycées are allowed 
financial and administrative autonomy diminishes only to a slight 
degree their close dependence on the central authority. It is admitted 
however, that for the last fifty, and especially for the last twenty, 
years a clear tendency towards decentralization has become per- 
ceptible, at least in the pedagogical sphere, and that some adaptation 
of the syllabuses to regional requirements has been effected. 

The power to award degrees and diplomas is reserved by the State. 
The free institutions are permitted to examine and even to grant 
diplomas, but these have no official value. An exception is made 
in favour of some of their technical diplomas which the State accepts. 
The concours or competitive examination is an important feature of 
French educational practice. It is used for admission to the special 
schools and higher administrative posts and, in particular, as a 
mode of examining for the Agrégation, that strenuous test by which 
teachers are selected for the superior ranks of the profession. 

Schooling is obligatory from the age of six to fourteen and is 
free at the primary and secondary grades. Technical and agricul- 
tural training is provided free of charge up to the secondary level. 
University fees are relatively low, but provision for scholarships has 
proved very inadequate in post-war conditions and has provoked 
much complaint. Grants have been available to pupils and students 
of needy parentage who attend state institutions above the primary 
grade, and an annual maximum of 50 per cent. of students may be 
excused examination fees. But, as the President of the French 
Students’ Union told me, the pressing problem for the student in 
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France is access to the university, by which he meant not the problem 
of admission, but that of the cost of living.* 


A corollary to compulsory education is neutrality in the matter of 
religion (“‘ laicité ’’). This dates from the separation of Church and 
State by the law of the 19th December, 1905. It implies that 
religious instruction may be given to state pupils outside school 
premises. Actually in many /ycées and colléges instruction is 
permitted in parts of the buildings placed at the disposal of whatever 
religious authority applies for them.t Religious propaganda is 
forbidden; but there is much evidence to suggest that propaganda 
for and against Catholicism has been prevalent. 


The total number of pupils and students in the state institutions is 
given as five millions ; in the free institutions as about one and a half 
millions. For 1949 the total number of students registered in French 
universities (including Algiers) was 129,000. Paris alone had 52,000. 
The total of university teachers for the same year was given officially 
as 1,200 professors and 700 lecturers and agrégés.{ In comparison 
with the quota of teachers in our own universities, this, even with 
subsequent increases, indicates a very low staff-student ratio. 

A number of special institutions function outside the faculties ; 
of these the most famous is the Collége de France. Founded in 
1530 by Francis I as the Collége Royal, this remarkable corporation 
which combines the finest scholarship with the most effective 
specialized lecturing, can recruit its teachers and audiences without 
insisting on academic qualifications, and it enjoys the remarkable 
privilege of not having to prepare for examinations. It is governed 
with a very large degree of independence by a council of its own 
professors. The lecture courses are on any subject they care to 
choose. Attendance is free and gratis except to the laboratories. 
Among other largely independent schools of special studies operating 
within the pale of the University of Paris the best known are the 
Ecole Nationale des Chartes, the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
The Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux Arts and the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The total number of grandes écoles in the whole 
of France exceeds fifty, the majority being located in the capital. 

* Le Monde for the 10th November, 1951, announced an increase of 10,000 university 
scholarships. Their average value is 100,000 francs, an increase in value of 60 per cent. 


What the students and their supporters demand is a présalaire. 


¢ I was informed that religious instruction may be given in this way at any type of 
school on application. 


' ¢ L’Organisation de I’ Enseignement en France, p. 46, note (1). 
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University administration in France has the complexity common 
to all those systems in which powers are shared between the 
governing State and the dependent establishments. But although 
ministerial direction is immediate and ramifying, it is not in practice 
so rigorous or so irksome as it would appear to be from the stand- 
point of a system as free from interference as our own; and it may 
have certain advantages. Many administrative and academic 
problems, such as preoccupy our faculty boards and senates for 
months, are solved in France before they reach the universities. It 
is not to be expected that so uniform a scheme should operate 
without local friction, or that all decisions from above should be 
found equally and ubiquitously acceptable. The question asked 
in the course of a recent enquéte—Do you think the university does 
not feel the weight of the Ministry today ?—was doubtless not 
rhetorical. Let us glance at the division of powers. 

(a) The Role of the State-—University education is placed under 
the authority of the Ministry of National Education, assisted by a 
Directeur de l’Education Supérieure and by a number of central 
consultative bodies. The Minister is represented in each university 
region (“‘ académie ’’) by the Recteur, whose office is purely adminis- 
trative. The Conseil de l’Enseignement Supérieur is elected partly by 
the personnel of the universities and of the grandes écoles and partly 
by the Ministers. It is presided over by the Directeur and deliberates 
on all pedagogical matters of interest to the university grade. The 
Comité Consultatif des Universités deals with all matters concerning 
the staff, such as the promotion and selection of professors and 
lecturers, etc. It has five divisions corresponding to the five faculties, 
with subdivisions corresponding to different disciplines. In each 
subdivision three-quarters of the professors of the subject are elected 
by their colleagues, one-quarter being nominated by the Ministry 
from among other representatives of the subject. Various con- 
sultative committees are established jointly to study questions of 
reform. 

(b) The Role of the University—The Dean is the administrator 
of the faculty and is nominated by the Minister from among the 
professors on the recommendation of the faculty and of the 
University Council. The Dean manages the faculty funds and 
prepares the budget. He is also responsible for the organization of 
courses, disciplines and examinations. He presides over the Faculty 
Council, which includes all the professors, and is concerned with 
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finance and appointments. The Faculty Assembly is a larger body 
comprising, with the departmental heads, the lecturers and the 
agrégés. Its attributions are essentially pedagogical. The University 
Council is presided over by the Recteur and includes the Deans, two 
professors elected by each faculty, along with four members chosen 
from the locality among those interested in university affairs. It 
deliberates on the budget and on the accounts submitted by the 
Minister, to whom it submits in turn the results of its decisions on 
loans, on the creation of new disciplines and on the regulations. 
On many university matters the Council has the right of decision. 
Otherwise it acts in a deliberative or an advisory capacity. 

The grandes écoles and institutes of Paris are not (with one 
exception) placed under the direction of the Recteur. Some of them 
are administered directly by the State, others by their own profes- 
sorate. This, as we have seen, is the case with the Collége de France 
—whose finances are to some extent independent of state grants*— 


save that the Minister is represented in certain deliberations by an 
administrator. 


All nominations are made by the Minister, but his choice is limited 
by representations from the bodies concerned. In the matter of 
sanctions the staff is protected by a disciplinary statute from arbitrary 
action on the part of the Minister.t A member can however be 
suspended for a period not exceeding one year, during which he 
continues to receive his salary. Sanctions exceeding this limit belong 
to the jurisdiction of the university councils or in the last resort 
to that of the Supreme Council for National Education, the Minister 
himself acting as executant. University members are thus judged 
by their peers, a guarantee which is extended to the student body. 

The University Council can decide to create or transform a post, 
but its decision must be approved by a decree countersigned by the 
Ministers of Education and Finance. Suggestions to transform are 
usually accepted by the Ministry. 

Although undergraduate studies are organized on a uniform basis, 
sufficient freedom is left for departments to adapt and diversify the 
general schemes of study. Special studies may be organized outside 


* A professor of the Collége de France recently countered a reference to the wealth 
of an Oxford college by saying that his College also owned property: a farm near 
Limoges 

t aa appears that the control of the Minister by the Conseil Supérieur is now being 
threatened, to the alarm of the profession. See ‘‘ Nouvelle Menace sur nos libertés: 
ne Réforme ’ du Conseil Supérieur.” L’Agrégation, March-April, 1951, p. 750. 
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the degree scheme and new institutes founded with power to grant 
diplomas.* 

It should be noticed that in the French university system no 
distinction is made at the undergraduate stage as between two types 
of student corresponding to our Pass man and Honours man. All 
have to prepare for one or other form of the Licence. In the Faculty 
of Arts the diploma of licence és lettres is delivered to a candidate 
who has obtained four certificats d’études supérieures as well as the 
certificat d’études littéraires générales} The dipléme d'études 
supérieures is awarded to the licentiate on the completion of a 
memoir supported by an oralexamination. There are two doctorates : 
the doctorat d’état, which requires two theses, a major and a minor, 
and the doctorat d’université, for which foreign students may become 
candidates on the strength of equivalent precedents. 

In concluding this summary account of the French system with 
special reference to the Faculty of Arts, it may be worth glancing 
at a few of the statistics given in the Annales de I’ Université de Paris 
for January-March, 1951. 

For the session 1948-49 the number of students in Arts at the 
Sorbonne was 15,442; for 1949-50 there were 15,174. The latter 
figure included a third more women than men; over two thousand 
were foreigners. Turning to the examination results, one is struck 
both by the high percentage of failures and by the proportion of 
students who register but do not present themselves for examination. 

Licence és lettres results for 1949-50 : 

Registered. Presented. Eliminated. Deferred. Admitted. 

15,050 13,196 7,322 1,712 4,162 

Propédeutique results for October, 1949 : 


Total Percentage Classical Section. Modern Section. 
of Passes. 


34.3 per cent. 37 per cent. 28 per cent. 

The total number of candidates presented was 585. Of these 496 
were taking the examination for the second time and 30 per cent. of 
them passed. Of those presented for the first time only thirty candi- 
dates (33 per cent.) were admitted. It is clear that French university 
authorities realize the gravity of their problem of selection. My next 
article will show some of their difficulties due to over-crowding. 

To be continued. 


* I was privileged to discuss one of these new departures with the Director of the 
Ecole Pratique de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, founded at Lyons since the Occupation. 
ft i.e., the “ Propédeutique”’, See Universities Quarterly, August, 1950, p. 356. 
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SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


By J. W. Gray 
Lecturer in History, The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Can anything new be said on the perennial topic of university- 
school relations? Readers of this journal may perhaps be excused 
a frisson of impatience as they see yet another article on a subject 
which has been so ably discussed in recent issues ; and I must admit 
at the outset that I do not intend to put forward any original ideas 
about selection, general education versus specialization, and similar 
problems. My aim is less ambitious—to describe two conferences 
recently held in Northern Ireland, at which these problems were 
discussed by members of university staff and heads of secondary 
grammar schools, and to discuss some of the lessons which were 
learned from them. To put the conferences in their context, I 
shall begin with a few notes on the relation between schools and 
university in Northern Ireland. 


The situation in Northern Ireland 

In one important respect the problem of selection for entry to the 
university is simpler in Northern Ireland than in Great Britain. 
Queen’s University, Belfast, is the only university in the area* and, 
although the number of qualified students seeking entry there from 
local secondary schools has increased very considerably in recent 
years, it does not on the whole exceed the number of places available. 
Criticism of methods of selection of the local entry tends therefore 
to be directed against the qualifying examinations, and particularly 
against the N. Ireland Senior Certificate examination, which accounts 
for over 75 per cent. of the entry.t In N. Ireland, as elsewhere, there 
is also the problem of the extent to which adverse social and economic 
conditions interfere with higher education, either before or after the 
qualifying stage. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between Queen’s and 
universities in Great Britain—and particularly in England—is the 

* Magee University College, Londonderry, provides courses for students intending 
to proceed to Queen’s or Trinity College, Dublin, and a considerable number of 
students qualifying in N. Ireland take their degrees at Trinity. 

t+ About 17 per cent. enter by University Matriculation, the remainder by recognized 


qualification obtained outside N. Ireland, or by special entry. (Over 90 per cent. of 
students entering in a normal year are domiciled in N. Ireland.) 
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fact that almost one-third of Queen’s students enter the University 
between the ages of 17 and 18.* This markedly lower age of entry 
is no doubt partly due to the absence of compulsory National 
Service, but it also reflects the fact that an effective sixth-form year 
is the exception rather than the rule in N. Ireland. Up to now the 
Senior Certificate examination, taken normally at the age of 17 
and mid-way in standard between the English General and Higher 
Certificates, has been the highest standard qualification for entry. 
(In 1952 advanced papers have been introduced in this examination, 
but it is too early to say what the effects of this change will be.) 
At the same time, in spite of marked improvements since the war, 
Queen’s is still much less well equipped to deal with immature 
students than comparable non-residential universities in Great 
Britain. In 1951-52, for example, only £110 per student was spent 
on the salaries of full-time teaching staff, as compared with £131 
at Aberdeen, and £158 at Sheffield in the previous year; again in 
1950-51 the total expenditure per student was just under £150, as 
compared with an average of just over £260 for all British univer- 
sities, so that the amenities which might tempt students to spend 
more of their spare time in the University are still inadequate. The 


dangers of such a situation are obvious: ill-prepared for university 
life, many students flounder in their first year{—and an unsatisfactory 
first year may have a serious effect on later ones. The appointment 
of Advisers of Studies, and the introduction of a tutorial scheme in 
the Faculty of Arts, are measures designed to deal with this problem; 
but they hardly go to the root of it. 


Liaison between school and university 


There are many opportunities for liaison between schools and 
University in N. Ireland; indeed, the situation might be said to be 


* In this respect (as in others) Queen’s resembles the Scottish universities, but the 
proportion of very young entrants is still considerably higher than in Scotland. The 
figures for 1950-51 (from Queen’s statistics and U.G.C. rep.1950-51) are as follows :— 

Age of Entry 
18-19. 19f 
England .. ye 33% 61% 
Wales .. 38% 46% 
Scotland. . 39% 41% 
Queen’s .. 35% 34% 

t+ Queen’s had 2,062 full-time ~~ in 1951-2; the two other universities 
mentioned had 2, 062, and 2,024 respectively in 1950-51. (Queen’s statistics and 
U.G.C. rep., 1950-51). 


t About 41 per cent. of first-year students in Arts, and 58 per cent. in Science, failed 
in one or more subjects in 1950-51. 
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particularly favourable, for a large proportion of assistant teachers 
and some heads of schools are graduates of Queen’s. Members of 
the University sit on boards of governors and a good deal of practical 
co-operation goes on in various other ways. Nevertheless, there has 
been much criticism on both sides. School teachers have found fault 
with university entrance requirements and have complained of lack 
of supervision, inadequate methods of selection for honours work, 
and other shortcomings of the University; university teachers have 
tended to throw up their hands in despair at the quality of the entry, 
and to pass the responsibility for all shortcomings back to the schools. 
While much of this criticism was undoubtedly justified, the critics 
were often not sufficiently aware of practical difficulties ; for example, 
many members of staff of Queen’s had no first-hand experience of 
conditions in the schools*, and school teachers tended to be unaware 
of problems created by the rapid expansion of the University. For 
these reasons the Belfast branch of the Association of University 
Teachers decided that there was an urgent need for informal dis- 
cussion of all questions in which the schools and the University 
had a common interest. In March, 1949, five heads of schools met 
the branch to discuss the selection of university entrants, and in 
January, 1950, five senior officials of the Ministry of Education in 
N. Ireland took part in a discussion on university education in 
relation to the supply of teachers. The success of these meetings 
naturally led to the idea of a more ambitious one at which all the 
secondary grammar schools could be represented, and it was finally 
decided to invite the heads of all such schools to a one-day conference 


to discuss problems of the last year at school and the first year at the 
University. 


The first conference 


The conference met at Queen’s on a Saturday in the Easter term 
of 1951, and was attended by 53 out of 79 heads and 46 members 
of staff of the University.t It was opened by the Minister of 
Education in N. Ireland, and after a brief general session it divided 
into four groups, each with its own chairman and reporter, which 
spent the rest of the morning dicussing the following topics :— 


Group I “* Academic problems of the post-senior year at 


* Less than half of the professors, readers, and lecturers at Queen’s were educated 
in N. Ireland. 


+ Nine professors, 28 lecturers, 2 library and administrative staff, and 7 assistants. 
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school.”” (The purpose of a sixth form year ; teaching methods ; 
the effect of qualifying examinations on the curriculum.) 


Group II “‘ Economic problems of the post-senior year at 
school.”” (Accommodation, equipment, and staffing ; economic 
reasons for early entry to the University.) 


Group III “ Entry to the University.”” (Entry requirements ; 
consideration of factors other than examination results; con- 
sultation and advice on courses.) 


Group IV “ The first year at the University.” (Should the 
University provide a substitute for the sixth form year? The 
nature of first year courses; selection for honours work.) 


After lunch, a general session was held at which reports from the 
four groups were read and discussed. 

In organizing the conference along these lines, care was taken to 
see that the two sides to the discussion were properly represented. 
The programme was drawn up by a joint committee of the A.U.T. 
and heads of schools, and heads acted as chairmen of the two groups 
which dealt with school problems. To make sure that the groups 
were evenly balanced, a questionnaire offering a choice of groups 
in order of preference was sent out in advance, and the necessary 
adjustments were made before the conference met. Incidentally, 
if all those who replied had been given their first choice, Groups I 
and II would have consisted almost entirely of heads, and Groups III 
and IV of University staff—a result which seemed in itself sufficient 
proof of the need for a conference, and of the importance of careful 
planning! 

The report of the conference was a bulky document and I do not 
propose to reproduce it here; the most I can hope to do is to comment 
briefly on some of the points discussed. To begin with, there was 
general agreement that the main purpose of the sixth form year is 
to encourage an independent and inquiring frame of mind in the 
pupil and that, to quote the report of Group IV, “ responsibility 
can be more easily and naturally assumed and initiative exercised in 
the atmosphere of a school to which the student is already accus- 
tomed, and where he is a senior member, than in the more impersonal 
atmosphere of a university where he 1s a new arrival’’. But, as the 
discussion in Group II revealed quite clearly, the obstacles in the 
way of the realization of this ideal were very great in all but a few 


large and well-equipped schools. For example, university teachers 
(10019) 
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were surprised to learn that few schools had adequate general 
libraries and that many had none at all; heads of smaller schools 
complained of serious inadequacies in staffing and accommodation. 
When university teachers, and some heads, joined in supporting a 
proposal that the minimum age of entry to the University should 
be raised to 18, other heads opposed this on the ground that they 
were sometimes unable to provide an adequate sixth-form year. 
The discussions on this topic certainly helped to emphasize the 
importance, and define the purpose, of a sixth-form year, and to 
drive home the views of university teachers on this matter, but they 
also brought to light difficulties which university teachers were 
perhaps too apt to overlook. 

The discussion of entry qualifications in Groups I and III was 
inconclusive for two reasons; it was not known how the new Senior 
Certificate regulations would work, and there was a good deal of 
disagreement, with which readers of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY will 
no doubt be familiar, as to the general purpose of qualifying 
examinations. To quote the report of Group III, “‘ an entrance 
examination has two possible functions: to ensure that those 
admitted to the University have at least that minimum knowledge 
in certain subjects which is necessary if they are to commence certain 
university courses, and to ensure that those admitted are liberally 
educated persons, with minds and characters fitted for the pursuit 
of higher studies, independently of specialized knowledge which they 
may or may not possess. It is not clear which of these is the true 
function of an entrance examination, or, if both, on which the main 
emphasis should be placed ’’. Existing university regulations were, 
however, criticized by heads on the grounds that they led to an 
overcrowded curriculum in higher forms at school and that they 
tended to defeat the purpose of a sixth-form year. 

The subject of consultation and advice on courses was discussed 
at some length. Everyone agreed that the proper provision of 
advice to students before and at entry to the University was of the 
utmost importance, but a number of heads criticized the University 
for its failure to deal adequately with the problem. In particular, 
it was suggested that more information about the organization of 
the University, the types of courses available, and university life in 
general, ought to be made available to senior forms of schools, and 
that advisers of Studies might consider reports from heads as well 
as examination results. In discussion it became clear that heads 
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were, on the whole, ill-informed about the system of advice to new 
students, and insufficiently aware of the practical.difficulty of dealing 
with a large intake at the beginning of sessions—a state of affairs 
which had already been noticed at the meeting with heads in 1949, 
and which the conference did something to remedy. Nevertheless, 
it was generally felt that there was a good deal of force in some of 
their criticisms. Selection for honours at the end of the first year 
—a question which chiefly concerned the Faculty of Arts—was also 
discussed. There seemed to be general agreement that this was a 
particularly serious problem because, in the absence of laboratory 
and practical work, there was perhaps less opportunity for personal 
contact between university staff and first year Arts students, yet it 
was precisely in this Faculty that the earliest selection for honours 
was made. 

The conference ended with a resolution in favour of annual 
meetings of a similar kind—sufficient proof of the success of the 
experiment, which was perhaps mainly due to the fact that formal 
business was reduced to a minimum, and that no attempt was made 
to frame definite recommendations on any of the topics discussed. 
The intention of the organizers had been to provide an opportunity 
for the free and informal exchange of information and opinion, and 
this was certainly achieved. 


The second conference 


The second conference met on a Saturday in the Easter term of 
1952, and was again attended by over 50 heads of schools. On this 
occasion the university side was reinforced by the presence of eight 
members of Magee University College, Londonderry, which brought 
the total of university staff up to 57.* Dr. Ashby, Vice-Chancellor 
of Queen’s, opened the proceedings, and the general plan followed 
was the same as in 1951. The theme chosen was “ Education for a 
Career and for Life’, and the Groups were arranged as follows :— 

Group I “‘ The provision of advice about careers.”’ (Infor- 
mation services; the assessment of aptitudes; the nature of 
advice; the role of parents.) 

Chairman The Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Arts at 
Queen’s. 


Group II “ Faculty requirements and education at school.” 


* Eleven professors, 32 lecturers, 5 library and administrative staff, and 9 assistants. 
(10019) E2 
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(Specialization in the schools ; the effect of Faculty requirements 
on school curricula.) 


Chairman A headmaster. 


Group III‘ General education.”” (The meaning of the 
phrase; general education through the Arts and Sciences; the 
place of logic and ethics in general education.) 


Chairman The Professor of Education at Queen’s. 


Group IV “ Education in human relations.”” (Games and 
societies; the use of vacations; the human implications of 
academic subjects.) 


Chairman A headmistress. 


Group one began by considering ways of providing information 
about careers. The merits and defects of various types of informa- 
tion were discussed at considerable length, and it appeared that 
both the schools and the University might do a good deal to increase 
the efficiency of their information services. For example, only three 
of the schools represented at the conference gave special respon- 
sibility for information to a careers master or mistress, and it was 
felt that the University needed a full-time appointments officer. 
The assessment of aptitudes—a subject which particularly concerned 
the schools—was next discussed, and this led to the exchange of 
views about particular methods of assessment. The head of the 
Department of Psychology at Queen’s gave a timely warning of the 
limitations of psychological tests and the dangers of their misuse. 
There was general agreement that neither schools nor University 
should do more than advise students, but a number of speakers 
called attention to the importance of information and advice for 
parents as well as for students, on the ground that “ family direction ”’ 
often outweighed the advice of teachers. 


The effect of faculty requirements on teaching at school had already 
been discussed in the first conference, but this subject was deliberately 
included in the programme in the hope that further discussion might 
at least help to clarify differences of opinion. Rather surprisingly, 
few heads took the view that these requirements led to undue 
specialization in higher forms; the main criticism from the schools 
was not so much that they had a narrowing effect on the curriculum 
as that they compelled students to include subjects which were not 
essential to their main interest, and which consequently prevented 
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them from reaching a more mature level of work before coming to 
the University. This criticism was concentrated on language 
qualifications, and particularly on the requirement of French or 
German in the Faculty of Science. This requirement was strongly 
opposed by some heads who pointed out that a Senior Certificate 
language qualification did not necessarily imply a reading knowledge 
of the language, and that this was in any case unnecessary for science 
teachers in schools, who were urgently needed. These arguments 
were equally strongly opposed by university teachers who main- 
tained that existing regulations did not impose too heavy a burden, 
and emphasized the educational value of language qualifications, 
quite apart from their utility. As for the shortage of science 
teachers in schools, it was pointed out that this was due to the 
greater inducements offered by industry, and that the University 
ought not to lower its standards on this account. 


General education 


A conference of this kind was bound, sooner or later, to come to 
grips with the question of “* general education”. This too had been 
touched on in 1951, and discussion of particular problems was of 
course based throughout on assumptions about the aim and purpose 
of higher education; the organizers of this meeting felt, however, 
that the question ought to be explicitly stated in broad terms and 
treated as a separate topic for discussion. Needless to say, the result 
was a wide-ranging and rather inconclusive airing of opinions, the 
general effect of which is difficult to summarize. To begin with, an 
attempt was made in Group III to frame yet another definition of 
** general education’. ‘‘ Education in so far as it is not vocationally 
biased ’’ was rejected as too narrow on the ground that some 
non-vocational subjects lacked social and cultural value (a point 
which was also made in the course of discussion about “ the human 
implications of academic subjects ’’ in Group IV), and the group 
eventually defined the aims of “ general education” as “ the 
acquisition and integration of knowledge, and the development and 
application of the resulting skills”. Proceeding from this rather 
unsatisfactory definition of aims to the question of methods, the 
Group next discussed the respective roles of specialization and 
‘* general courses ’’. There was a good deal of support—both on the 
Arts and Science sides—for the view that proper specialization was 
the only effective way of achieving breadth and integration of 
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knowledge, but advocates of “‘ general courses”’ thought that the 
average pass student was incapable of such specialization, even if 
given the opportunity for it, and also maintained that the gulf 
between Science and Arts was in fact too wide to be bridged in this 
way. On the question of the place of logic and ethics in “ general 
education ’’, opinions were equally divided. Some felt, to quote 
the report of Group III, that “‘ a conscious attempt should be made 
to equip the student with a fairly well-defined critical apparatus 
with which to investigate his problems ”’, but others took the view 
that “‘ the informal development of powers of logical thought and 
of moral feeling should permeate all education from the beginning, 
and no formal training should be given”. It is not, of course, 
surprising that a conference of this kind should have failed to agree, 
or even to arrive at clearly-defined disagreement, on a subject so 
vague and controversial as “* general education”’. Nevertheless, the 
inclusion of this subject in the programme was probably well 
justified in so far as it stimulated thought about fundamental 
principles. 

In the course of the discussion on “‘ education in human relations ”’ 
heads of schools complained that young graduates appointed to 
teaching posts were often bad at persuading people to do things 
voluntarily, even though they might have a high sense of respon- 
sibility and a capacity for organization. University teachers thought 
that heads were inclined to pay too much attention to athletic 
qualifications in making appointments, and to neglect experience 
gained in student societies, which perhaps provided a better training 
in human relations. The question of vacation employment—which 
concerned higher forms of schools as well as the University—gave 
rise to a good deal of discussion. While no-one was prepared to 
advocate strict regulation of such employment, and some of those 
present regarded it as a purely private matter, the general view 
seemed to be that school and university teachers ought to recognize 
that they had a definite responsibility for advising students against 
unsuitable or excessive employment, and that an attitude of 
laissez-faire might in the long run have very undesirable results. 


General comments on the conferences 

Conferences on the relation between schools and universities 
could, of course, take many different forms, and the plan so far 
adopted at Queen’s is not necessarily the best one. For instance, 
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officials of the Ministry of Education might have been invited to 
attend, and their presence would certainly have added point to the 
discussions on the Senior Certificate Examination*, school curricula, 
and problems of staffing and equipment. Heads of schools, however, 
preferred more limited conferences, and in this matter their wishes 
were deferred to. Again, it was impossible for practical reasons to 
invite assistant teachers (though representatives of their associations 
were present by invitation on both occasions). There is much to be 
said for the idea of meetings dealing with particular groups of 
subjects in the curriculum, which assistant teachers could attend, 
since such meetings would enable problems particular to one Faculty 
to be much more thoroughly discussed. 

At this point some readers may be inclined to say: “ Exactly; 
what is the point of conferences with general terms of reference, 
which by their very nature could not be expected to reach definite 
conclusions, and apparently did not even attempt to do so?” 
The fact that the second conference, like the first, ended with a 
resolution in favour of continuing the experiment, is sufficient proof 
that these meetings achieved something; and at the risk of repetition 
I shall try to say briefly what they did achieve. In the first place they 
provided an opportunity for personal contact between heads of 
schools and university teachers—and if they had done nothing more 
they would have been worth while. But they did more than this; 
by stimulating the exchange of information, and calling attention to 
broad questions of principle which are perhaps too often forgotten, 
they helped to educate the educators. Few would deny that there 
are serious shortcomings in secondary education in N. Ireland, and 
that the University, strained by rapid expansion and confronted with 
immature students, sometimes fails to cope adequately with its own 
problems. It is true that no clear conclusions were reached or 
recommendations made, but, as Dr. Ashby said in opening the 
second conference, it was precisely because those present were there 
as individuals, not as representatives of official bodies, and because 
they were not committed to the framing of policies, that free and 
outspoken discussion was possitle. The main aim of the conferences 
was to create a climate of opinion which might help to minimize the 
defects of the existing situation, and to encourage and support 
official steps taken to remedy them; in this too, I believe that they 
were successful. 


* In N. Ireland, this examination is controlled by the Ministry. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN POLAND 


By B. Simon 
Lecturer in Education, University College, Leicester 


A recent visit to Poland enabled me to make a study of the main 
developments in the Polish system of higher education since the war. 
Much of my information was obtained from the Ministry of Higher 
Education, in answer to questions I was asked to submit in advance, 
or in the course of two long interviews at which I met the heads 
of seven departments of the Ministry. The rest was obtained in the 
course of visits to a number of colleges and institutes, at Gdansk, 
Warsaw and Cracow particularly. At one of these colleges, I was 
received by the Pro-Rector, professors, lecturers, and student 
representatives, and in the general discussion which followed 
students and junior lecturers took a considerable part. At others 
I met professors who had been university teachers for twenty, thirty, 
and, in one case, forty years and the discussions were equally full 
and frank. 

The key to the structural changes in the Polish system of higher 
education is its adaptation to meet the needs of an increasingly 
planned socialist society. When the Six-Year Plan (1949-55) is 
completed, Poland will have made the transition from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural to a predominantly industrial economy. This 
transition has made necessary a considerable expansion and 
reorganization of higher education. 

From 1946, a generous system of grants and scholarships has 
made possible the entry of many students from working-class and 
peasant homes, either through the growing school system, or by 
means of special two-year preparatory courses. The number of 
full-time students between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three in 
institutions of higher education has grown from 45,000 before the 
war to 110,000 in 1951, while the total population has dropped in 
the same period from 32 millions to 24 millions. At the same 
time there have been radical changes in the structure of the system 
to meet the new conditions. 

To-day the various institutions of higher education form part of 
a unified system, all being of equal status and having the power to 
grant similar degrees. With some exceptions, which will be detailed 
below, the Ministry of Higher Education and Science, set up in 
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1949, is resnonsible for their administration and development. Each 
type of insutution has a clearly defined function. 


Universities 


The pre-war Polish universities, of which there were five, were, 
of course, the apex of the system of education. They normally had 
the four traditional faculties—philosophy, law, medicine and 
theology ; technology was provided for in the famous higher techno- 
logical colleges, particularly that of Warsaw, which had no connexion 
with the university. In general the principle of Lehr und Lern 
Freiheit obtained, professors lecturing on what subjects they liked, 
while the student, who attended only those lectures he wished to, 
was under no obligation to present himself for his degree examination 
in any particular year. 

Reorganization has meant, first, the separation of the medical 
faculties from the universities and their establishment as independent 
academies under the aegis of the Ministry of Health. In addition, 
new medical academies have been set up in non-university towns, 
such as that at Gdansk with 3,000 students. The purpose of this 
change has been to ensure the effective integration of the system of 
medical education with the hospitals and health service. 

In the same way, the few faculties of agriculture in existence (for 
instance, at Cracow and Poznan) are now being separated from the 
universities and linked with the independent higher agricultural 
colleges in a unified system of higher agricultural education. Again, 
new institutions of this kind are being developed, of which perhaps 
the most important is the college of Olzczyn for 5,000 students, all 
of whom are being housed in hostels in what will be a small university 
town. These agricultural colleges have close links with the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which is directly responsible for agricultural inter- 
mediate schools, though they are at present administered by the 
Ministry of Higher Education. 

Other higher educational institutions, mentioned below, are also 
being developed. The position of the universities to-day, therefore, 
is that of primus inter pares. They no longer have the monopoly of 
degrees, and have been shorn of some of their former functions, 
but they remain the leading institutions for the fundamental study 
of the traditional humanistic and scientific subjects. Two new 
universities have been established, one at Lublin, the other at Lodz. 
The old faculty of philosophy has been divided into a faculty of 
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humanities and a faculty of science, while the faculty of law remains 
at most universities, together with the faculties of theology at 
Warsaw and Cracow. (There is also a Catholic University at 
Lublin.) 

There is an increasing demand for university graduates, both in 
arts and science. The expansion of industry and of research accounts 
for the latter, while the rapid development of secondary and higher 
education has meant a growing demand for arts as well as science 
graduates as teachers. Apparently there are several other avenues 
apart from teaching open to arts graduates, resulting particularly 
from the general development of cultural activities. 


Technological, economics and art colleges 


The greatest expansion has been, naturally enough, in higher 
technological education; from 9,000 students before the war to 
52,000 to-day. There are now ten polytechnics, each of which has 
close links with the Ministries chiefly concerned with the employment 
of its graduates (e.g., Heavy Industry, Transport, Shipping, etc.). 
The aim here appears to be to concentrate the study of particular 


specializations in one or two main institutions, large enough to 
provide for a wide range of teaching and research. There are, for 
instance, two main centres of mining technology: one at the Cracow 
School of Mining, which has 2,000 students, and the other at 
Gliwice. 

The ten higher economics schools are largely new creations. 
The first to be organized, in 1949, was the Central School of Planning 
and Statistics at Warsaw, which now has about 2,000 internal and 
2,000 external students in four faculties: planning of industry, 
planning of commerce, statistics, finance. This college has the 
specific aim of preparing entrants for the central planning institutions. 
After a year’s experience of running this school, other economics 
schools were established in 1950, each designed to prepare economists, 
statisticians, and planners for work in particular sections of the 
economy... For instance, the schools at Katowice and Cracow are 
linked to heavy industry, those at Lodz and Warsaw to light 
industry that; at Sopot and Sczczecin to transport, and the school 
at Poznan to commerce and banking. At Warsaw there is also a 
higher school for diplomacy and foreign trade. 

Apart from the medical academies, all the institutions already 
mentioned are administered by the Ministry of Higher Education, 
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which, therefore, has four main departments: universities, techno- 
logy, eco: omics, agriculture. In addition, however, there are 
nineteen higher schools of art, music, sculpture, drama and 
choreography which come under the Ministry of Arts. Finally, the 
Ministry of Education is responsible for the six higher pedagogical 
schools. These are new four-year degtee-giving institutions pre- 
paring teachers for the new secondary schools, where the pupils 
are in the 14 to 18 age range. 


Planning 


The Six-Year Plan, which covers social and cultural facilities as 
well as industry and agriculture, requires a definite and increasing 
number of trained specialists each year. The plan for higher 
education is closely linked with this national plan, and is drawn 
up in some detail each year at the Ministry. Preliminary discussions 
first take place with other Ministries, at which the number of specialists 
required in different branches of the economy is carefully assessed. 
The Ministry, in collaboration with the colleges, then draws up a 
general plan for submission to the Central Planning Council, which 
is responsible for co-ordinating all plans from different sections of 
the economy. The Council eventually passes back directives to the 
Ministry, incorporating the final requirements of the overall plan, 
and the Ministry is responsible, in co-operation with the various 
institutions of higher education, for carrying out these directives. 


Planning of studies 


This kind of planning presupposes an organized system of higher 
studies. One of the first steps was, therefore, to urge on students 
and teaching staff the necessity of organizing courses and completing 
them in the stated time. This involved both the working out of 
plans of study and the introduction of more disciplined methods of 
teaching and learning. 

The planning of studies is the responsibility of the Central Council 
of Higher Education, which is attached to the Ministry and is, in 
fact, an essential part of the administration. It is composed of heads 
of colleges and professors, and is responsible for planning the 
reorganization of institutions and the establishment of new ones. 
The council has a number of sub-sections, one for each major 
subject of study, staffed also by leading professors and teachers 
from the different institutions. These are responsible for working 
out the syllabus for each different subject. Suggestions are regularly 
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sent in at the close of each academic year, and the syllabus is modified 
accordingly. More than 800 members of staff take part in this work. 

As a result, the basic courses in each subject are now similar in all 
colleges. This ensures a recognized standard, and lays certain 
obligations on staff as well as students to cover a course thoroughly 
in the way that general experience has found to be best. Over and 
above this, professors are free to lecture as they will, particularly 
to final year and post-graduate students. 

A more recent innovation has been the introduction of a general 
course for all students in Marxist philosophy and political economy. 
The programme for this course is worked out in the usual way at 
the Central Council by the professors and lecturers concerned; it 
covers dialectical and historical materialism, and Marxist economics, 
and takes into account current problems in the economic and social 
life of Poland. In addition, all students normally take at least two 
foreign languages. 


Student methods of work 


So far as student methods of work are concerned, there have been 
important innovations. All students are guaranteed employment 


on graduation, and receive considerable material aid. They are, 
therefore, encouraged to think of their studies, not so much as a 
private and personal concern, but as a social obligation. It is their 
responsibility to make the most of their opportunities for learning, 
and to try to complete their courses in the normal time. 

The long-standing university tradition has sometimes proved 
difficult to overcome, but the new methods of group work and 
responsibility introduced in the last two years, have been very 
successful. The initiative here has often been taken by the students 
themselves. In fact the new student body—it was everywhere 
admitted—has had a decisive influence in bringing about more 
disciplined methods of study throughout the higher educational 
system. 

In each year the students now form subject groups, numbering 
from ten to thirty. Each group works as a unit for seminars and 
discussions, the more advanced students assisting the weaker with 
their individual work. A secretary is elected, and a university 
lecturer assigned as tutor. The whole group makes itself responsible 
for the work of each member, and takes a pride in its collective 
achievement. 
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The result has been that standards have risen and nearly all 
students now take their examinations at the normal time. I was 
told that the impetus behind this development comes to some extent 
from the members of the United Workers’ Party and Union of 
Polish Youth among the students, who regard the improvement of 
the level of studies as an important social responsibility. 


Faculties and ‘‘ Chairs ”’ 


The new methods of work have been paralleled by changes in the 
internal organization of higher colleges. Within each faculty there 
are a number of chairs, a term now implying the collective depart- 
mental organization rather than a single professorship. Each chair 
usually consists of two or three professors, as well as assistant 
professors, lecturers, and “ assistants’ (of which there are three 
grades), and the students attached to it. 

For example, the Chair of Political Economy at the Warsaw 
School of Planning and Statistics comprises four professors (one of 
whom is in charge), five assistant professors, and 33 assistants of 
all grades. Its function was described as lecturing, supervising the 
work of the students in group discussion and written work, assisting 
the research of staff members and post-graduate students, and 
training young members of staff. This particular chair had as many 
external as internal students, taking the new type of correspondence 
course, which involves the staff in a great deal of work. 

Chairs in allied subjects are sometimes grouped together to form 
an Institute, which functions as a unit within the faculty, and which 
may have relations also with the newly-established Academy of 
Science. The director of such an institute is subject to the dean 
of the faculty. An example is the Institute of Chemistry at Cracow 
University, housed in a new five-storey building of three large wings ; 
it has six professors, each of whom has four or five assistant 
professors and many junior assistants. The institute forms a unit 
for both teaching and research. 

The members of a chair meet frequently for discussion of the work 
of the department. In the case of one institution I visited, all the 
staff of each chair meet once a week for approximately four hours. 
At this meeting the general trend of the work of the department is 
discussed, as well as the progress of the students, the impact of the 
teaching methods used, and efficiency of the teaching whether of 
professors or assistants. Similar meetings take place for the purpose 
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of training lecturers, for which the latter prepare talks dealing with 
different aspects of the syllabus. A meeting is also held once a 
month for the general discussion of some topic relevant to the 
research work of members of the department. The discussion is 
opened by an assistant and prepared beforehand by the circulation 
of a summary of his thesis with references. Finally, each department 
organizes what are called subject circles, where the best students 
participate in the discussions. 

The chair is, therefore, the basic teaching unit and opportunity 
is provided for all its members to submit criticisms and suggestions. 
Besides this, every faculty has a faculty council, while the senate, 
which governs the institution as a whole, has a wide basis of 
representation from professors to students. 


Research 


Developments in the planning of research can only be referred to 
briefly. Research is carried on both in the higher colleges and in 
research institutes. The new Academy of Sciences has, since 1952 
had the task of drawing up a general plan of research at the 
highest level related to national needs, based on proposals from the 
institutes and from the chairs of colleges. It is also responsible 
for planning and building new research institutes where required. 
The Academy has 30 full members, leading scientists and scholars, 
as well as other forms of membership. It is organized in four 
sections, and covers the main fields of knowledge from philosophy 
and the humanistic studies to science and technology. Full member- 
ship carries with it an assured income for life, and academicians are 
freed from all undergraduate teaching so that they may concentrate 
on research and the training of research workers. 

Two points made in connexion with this form of planning by 
Professor Infeld, professor of theoretical physics at Warsaw 
University and member of the Academy, are worth noting. First, 
such plans can only be drawn up by the scientists themselves, who 
alone know what forms of research are possible and which institutions 
are best equipped to undertake various projects. Secondly, planning 
of this kind does not imply concentration only on immediate and 
practical problems. On the contrary, the scientists are able to see 
that pure research takes its proper place, and plans for long term 
research form as important a part of the overall plan as more 
short-time projects. 
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Conclusion 


The reorganization described in this article has apparently been 
achieved with the minimum of friction. The general recognition of 
the need for these changes can only be fully understood in relation 
to the terrible material and human devastation of the war years, 
and to the undeniable success with which plans for reconstruction 
and development have been fulfilled. It was this, I was told by 
many university people, which had convinced those who might 
otherwise have been opposed to all planning of this kind. 

In addition, the actual reorgnization of higher education has been 
largely the work of university teachers themselves. They take part 
in policy discussions at all levels, from the chair and faculty to the 
Central Council. They have had, therefore, the chief responsibility 
for deciding the form that reorganization takes. 

A leading part has undoubtedly been played by the United Workers’ 
Party which, so far as the outside observer can see, functions in the 
same kind of way as the Russian Communist Party as described 
by the Webbs; though it is relatively considerably larger, having 
been formed by the fusion of the former Socialist and Communist 
parties. Members of the United Workers’ Party in the universities 
apparently see their function as that of convincing their colieagues 
in the various committees, rather than imposing views upon them. 
This question is quite openly discussed, and it was pointed out that 
the imposition of views could only lead to hostility and opposition 
and so render the work of the universities ineffective. 

Many of the university people I met had had first-hand experience 
of institutions in this country, America, or France; some had only 
recently returned to Poland. They seemed convinced that the 
present system functions effectively, and are fully co-operating in 
its development. I was everywhere told that all former university 
teachers who remained in Poland, or returned there after the war, 
retain their positions. 


| 
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RESIDENCE IN REDBRICK 


By Cyril Bibby 
Senior Lecturer in the College of S. Mark and S. John, University 
of London, Institute of Education 


Professor Ashby* has done a service in that, by suggesting an 
alternative to the provision of halls of residence, he has forced us 
to reconsider the matter from first principles. We must ask ourselves 
what lies behind the widespread desire that undergraduates should 
be resident and whether by any chance we have been guilty of 
muddled thinking on the subject. 

Basically, this desire comes from a vague feeling that students at 
Oxbridge get something that those at Redbrick miss; and, since 
the most obvious difference between the older and the newer 
universities is that the former are largely residential, it has been too 
easily assumed that the provision of halls of residence at the latter 
will put things right. We must, however, find the answer to these 
questions : 

First, which of the advantages of Oxbridge over Redbrick are 
not to any marked degree necessarily dependent on undergraduate 
residence ? 

Second, of these advantages which are relatively ineluctable ? 

Third, which could be dealt with by a national university policy ? 

Fourth, which could be dealt with by individual universities ? 

Fifth, which advantages may be obtained by the mere fact of 
residence ? 

Sixth, which of the advantages of Oxbridge over Redbrick are 
markedly dependent on a particular type of residence ? 

Seventh, what are the implications for Redbrick, in drawing up 
long-term plans for student residence, of the answers to the foregoing 
questions ? 

Eighth, what are the bearings of long-term plans upon the steps 
to be taken in the immediate future ? 

Some suggested answers to the questions are, for the sake of 
brevity, cast in what may appear to be somewhat dogmatic form. 
Not everyone will agree with the suggestions; but, whether or not 
these particular answers are correct, the questions must be asked 


* Eric, Ashby. ‘* A Note on an Alternative to Halls of Residence.”’ Univ. Quart. 
1951. 5. 150-154, 
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and proper answers found if residence in Redbrick is not to be based 
on illusion. 


I. The following advantages of Oxbridge are not necessarily 
markedly dependent on undergraduate residence: 


(a) Historical tradition. 

(5) Beautiful surroundings. 

(c) Excellent library facilities. 

(d) Geographical propinquity of university components. 

(e) Better average quality of students. 

(f) Better average quality of staff (apologies to all sensitive 

corns !). 

(g) Students not so weighed down by lectures. 

(h) More individual and small-group work with students. 

(i) Less watertight divisions between different faculties. 

(j) Faculty control of university, influencing all other con- 
siderations. (This last point bears less on residence than on 
other aspects of university life, and will not be developed here.) 


Of these points, (4) and (i) may depend considerably upon the 
residence of staff, if not of undergraduates. 


II. Of these, the following are fairly ineluctable, at any rate for 
years to come: 


(a) In the nature of the case, Redbrick cannot hope for some 
centuries to provide that atmosphere of historical continuity 
which the Oxbridge student has the opportunity of soaking in. 

(b) Students at Oxbridge have the inestimable advantage of 
living and working among beautiful surroundings, the bequests 
of many centuries. 

(c) Redbrick cannot hope within a foreseeable period to raise 
library facilities to the Oxbridge level. 

(d) lt is impossible in most cases for Redbrick to develop a 
university enclave about the original buildings, which are 
usually in the middle of a town with high land values. 


Changes through national policy 


III. The following points could be dealt with by a general 
university policy on the national level: 
(a) While no doubt there will always be some tendency for 
the best students to go to Oxbridge, and while the freedom of 
(10019) . 
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the students’ choice should not be arbitrarily limited, all 
artificial hindrance to the movement of good students to other 
universities should be removed. This is very largely a financial 
matter. Let the state and the local education authorities give 
their scholarship and maintenance awards without any reference 
to the recipient’s choice of university, and without recognizing 
any distinction in the size of the award between Oxbridge and 
Redbrick ; and not only would Redbrick then be able to afford 
some of the Oxbridge amenities, but many more students would 
go to particular provincial universities because they chose to 
go there rather than because they were nearest their homes. 

(6) While it is no longer true that Oxbridge gets all the cream 
of lecturers, it still gets an unfairly large share. In part this is 
unavoidable, for most people would prefer the pleasant 
university surroundings and the creature comforts of collegiate 
life: but at least let us abandon differentiations in salary scales 
as between what appear to be recognized as first, second and 
third classes of university institution, so that staff may choose 
their universities for other than financial considerations. 


IV. Individual universities could each deal with the following 


points : 

(a) There could be a drastic reduction in the number of hours 
per week spent by students in lecture rooms and under super- 
vision in laboratories, so that they would have a little more time 
to think. 

(b) This would then make it both possible and necessary to 
pay more attention to individual and small-group work. It 
will not do to say that the staffing-ratio is too low: there are 
teachers’ training colleges with an even lower ratio where more 
individual attention is given to students than is sometimes the 
case at Redbrick. 

(c) Students could not only be advised in general terms to 
attend some lectures and discussions outside their own specialist 
fields, but arrangements could be made so that it would be easy 
for them to do so. This involves not merely bringing weekly 
to the attention of students (as in the ‘‘ Cambridge University 
Reporter ”’) details of what is available, but a genuine belief by 
the staff in the value of such widening: I remember being 
advised as a student to cut some of my Natural Science lectures 
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so as to attend two courses in English and Theology respectively. 
It involves also a genuine welcome’s being given by each faculty 
to students who happen to drop in, without formality, from 
another faculty. And, of course, it involves scrapping lecture- 
attendance records as a factor in the award of degrees. A good 
start could be made by developing systematically the personal 
tutorial system, with each student’s personal tutor preferably 
coming from a faculty other than the student’s own. Then 
perhaps, as in More’s Utopia, students will “go to hear 
lectures, some one and some another, as every man’s nature is 
inclined ’’, outside their own special subjects. 


Value of residence 


V. The mere fact of residence provides the following advantages : 


(a) Freedom from the distractions of home life (as Jacques 
Barzun wrote in his We Who Teach, “‘ whereas the very essence 
of thought is continuity, the very essence of domestic life is 
interruption ’’). 

(6) Emancipation from the home (not that home influence 
may not be very valuable, but it is extremely difficult for the 


student who lives at home and, as Ashby implies, more difficult 
for him than for the student who lives in lodgings, to consider 
the problems of the universe anew as the undergraduate 
should). 

(c) Some degree of communal life. 

(d) Avoidance of the waste of time and the strain involved in 
daily travelling to and from home. 


VI. The following advantages cannot be assumed to follow from 
the mere fact of residence but depend on a particular type of 
residence: 


(a) The social maturing and emotional emancipation that 
come from having a room that is really one’s own (for the first 
time in the lives of most students). 

(b) The widening that comes from mixing intimately with 
students of different subject specialities, who, as Newman said 
of university lecturers, will be ‘* brought, by familiar intercourse 
and for the sake of intellectual peace, to adjust together the 
claims and relations of their respective subjects of investiga- 
tion 
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(c) The gossip which develops best round the fire in the small 
hours of the morning. 

(d) The education that comes from the close contact of tutors 
and students sharing the same staircase. 

(e) The sense of comradeship that develops when a residential 
community is not a mere residence but is also a community— 
with its history and associations, its arms, its blazer and scarf, 
its sports teams, its clubs and societies, its inter-community 
games and debates and the like, and its senior members, who 
are a real part of it. 


Future developments 


VII. In consideration of long-term policy, the following possi- 
bilities might be borne in mind: 

(a) In any future university expansion, effect could be given 
to the fairly widespread feeling that, instead of increasing the 
size of existing universities, new ones should be founded at 
such places as York, Chester, Canterbury and Winchester, 
where there are long historical traditions that before very long 
could become grafted into the life of the new universities. 

(b) The present provincial universities could do more than 
they do at present to keep alive the educational traditions of 
their own regions. 

(c) While it would be foolish for Redbrick to try to establish 
a fake antiquity by erecting mock medieval buildings, great care 
should be taken that their buildings are beautiful; and it should 
not be regarded as an extravagance to spend money on fine 
sculpture and paintings, even if that means a little less for 
massive cyclotrons and elegant plumbing. 

(d) In addition to Professor Ashby’s proposals for more 
effective utilization of the university and faculty libraries, a real 
effort is necessary to provide some equivalent to college libraries 
in the halls of residence. 

(e) In any newly planned “ campus”, an area should be 
selected large enough to take buildings for residence as well as 
study, so that the student’s life will not be fragmented by purely 
geographical considerations. If this is impossible, the Parisian 
idea of a residential “‘ Cité Universitaire ’’, linked by direct and 
rapid transport with the other university buildings, might be 
followed. At any rate, it should be recognized that a series of 
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halls of residence scattered in the suburbs will not begin to 
produce the amenities of Oxbridge collegiate life. In the special 
case of London, the long-term solution (and I recognize that 
there is no real chance of its ever being accepted) may be to 
split the university into several quite independent universities— 
perhaps the University College cluster connected with a residen- 
tial “‘ city’ at Highgate or Hampstead, the King’s College— 
London School of Economics cluster (perhaps eventually moved 
to the South Bank) connected with a residential “ city ’’ some- 
where round Dulwich, the South Kensington cluster with a 
residential ‘‘ city ’’ towards Osterley or Wimbledon, the Queen 
Mary College cluster with a residential “city” towards 
Wanstead, etc. 

(f) Priority in residence might be given to those who live 
near the university and who therefore find it especially difficult 
to emancipate themselves from their homes, while those from a 
distance might wait awhile in approved lodgings. 

(g) We must avoid petty restrictions about bedtime, “ lights 
out ”’ time, use of radio and gramophone (instead using modern 
techniques of sound insulation), etc., and encourage students 
to develop individuality in their rooms. This means avoiding 
uniform decoration (why not let each student distemper his 
own room in colours of his choice at the end of his first term ? 
The decoration may not be expert, but it will be his own), 
uniform furnishings (John Murray’s idea about laying in stocks 
of old second-hand furniture might be extended) and uniform 
dimensions of rooms (what would it matter if one room were 
slightly larger and of more convenient shape than another ?— 
at least they would be different, and students could acquire them 
by lot). 

(h) Care must be taken that students in residence are 
thoroughly well mixed together as regards subjects and back- 
grounds (this rules out halls of residence specially for colonial 
students, above all for students of a subject-institution such as 
a School of Economics or Medical School and—although to 
consider the implications of this would take us very far into the 
whole matter of university organization—it ought to lead to 
the abolition of teachers’ training colleges as such and their 
conversion into general halls of residence for students of all 
types). The Oxbridge staircase does this extremely well, but 
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it is probably utopian to hope for its general adoption. But 
need corridors, if corridors we must have, be long and straight ? 
Could they not be arranged with groups of five to ten rooms in 
semi-seclusion ? 

(i) Murray’s statement that “women. . . require facilities for 
making tea’’ applies equally to men, but a few gas rings 
scattered here and there in the halls are of little use. We need 
a gas ring in every student’s room, so that he can have a few 
fellow-students in whenever he wishes for a hot drink and - 
gossip. To quote Newman again, “the conversation of all 
is a series of lectures to each, and they gain for themselves new 
ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, and distinct principles 
for judging and acting, day by day ”’. 

(j) May not this be one of those cases when it is far better 
to take a leap rather than a halting step, and might not Redbrick 
be wise to consider not a timid copying of the Oxbridge 
College but a daring incorporation of its best features? I 
would go much further than Adams.* What about the halls 
of residence, as they become established, providing accommoda- 
tion for about one member of staff to every twenty students; 
and this once done, could not the staff be given some of the 
prerogatives of Oxbridge Fellows, such as electing to their 
own number and to the Wardenship as vacancies occur? An 
important element at Oxbridge is the feeling that one’s college 
has fine scholars among its members. And why not all the 
externals, often sneered at by blasé lecturers but very real to 
students, of arms and blazer and badge? And even distinctive 
graces? And perhaps even the word “ Fellow ” ? 

To provide the basis for such collegiate feeling, the halls 
should perhaps be of about 200 students, rather than the 60-70 
suggested by Murray.} 


Present possibilities 


VIII. (a) So long as finances are tight, Ashby is clearly right in 
saying that we should not spend most of the available money on 
“keeping students asleep”. But, while his proposed provision of 
evening meals, libraries, etc., is of high priority, care must be taken 


* Adams,J.W.L. “John Murray on Halls. A Comment.” Univ. Quart. 1949.3. 
814-816. 


+ Murray, John. ‘“ Halls of Residence in Universities.” Univ. Quart. 1949.3. 
563-570. 
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not to force the universities into long-term commitments by ill- 
considered short-term measures. 

(b) If something like the foregoing long-term plans (even if very 
long-term) are acceptable, efforts should be made now, where 
possible, to provide these evening facilities where they will ultimately 
be needed, i.e., to prepare the communal centres of the future halls of 
residence, to which sleeping accommodation could be added later. 

(c) As part of these communal facilities, residential accommodation 
for staff could be provided now. The rental payments would go 
some way towards meeting the cost (at least the interest charges) ; 
and, in any event, the presence of “ Masters” is the very first 
essential for the development of a residential community that is not 
a boarding-house but truly collegiate. Indeed, it might well be 
argued that, in a stage of limited provision of residential facilities, 
the securing of a resident staff should have high priority. With a 
fair number of lecturers resident, a living centre would be provided 
which no amount of student sleeping accommodation could provide. 
And, if in the cases of those universities set in great cities the ultimate 
ideal is far away in a future so distant as to be scarcely contemplated, 
this factor of staff residence becomes even more important than 
elsewhere. 

Lest it be thought that some of the suggestions here made are 
unreal, I should emphasize that it is clear that the problems of 
different universities differ widely (London is in a class by itself; 
the great provincial city universities such as Liverpool, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Manchester, the Newcastle division of Durham, and 
Sheffield form another class; Nottingham, Exeter, Leicester form 
another; and North Staffordshire provides another class of its 
own) and that their answers to these questions will no doubt differ 
equally widely. All that I am concerned with is that the questions 
should be asked, and that we should not continue to delude ourselves 
that halls of residence as such will automatically bring to Redbrick 
what colleges bring to Oxbridge. 


I should like to give grateful acknowledgement to the late Lord Lindsay of Birker 
for his criticism of the first draft of this article, while stressing that he bore no 
responsibility for the views expressed in it. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Sir, 


In the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY for November there appears a 
review, by Dr. C. R. Morris, of my book, The Scientific Adventure, 
on which | should be obliged if you would kindly allow me to 
comment. So far as matters of opinion are concerned, it would, 
of course, be out of place for me to say anything, but there are 
passages in the review which purport to express my views but 
which, in fact, express ideas that I am very far from holding, and 
it is these that I would wish, if possible, to correct. 

The first is the reference to the “‘ apparent liquidation of historical 
discipline by his argument that scientific discipline can handle 
anything and everything ’’. I do not know how this argument comes 
to be ascribed to me. In the chapter on “* Science and Ethics ”’, 
for example, I say at the beginning: “ Let me say at once that 
I am not among those who regard ethics as a department, or even 
a possible department, of science. It seems to me to stand right 
outside the scope of scientific investigation”’ (p. 338). Ethics is 
concerned with conduct, and conduct, according to Matthew Arnold, 
is three-fourths of life. Even of the other fourth I would not say 
that scientific discipline can handle much of it. It may conceivably 
do so in the remote future, but that is another matter. (‘‘ We are 
likely to be able to loose the bands of Orion before the full 
experiences of love and death and birth are brought within the 
scientific scheme ’’—p. 2.) 

The second passage is as follows: “Only he [the scientist], 
Professor Dingle thinks, can do the work of the philosopher today. 
Science has established itself for ever at the centre so far as human 
happiness and misery are concerned. Its work must succeed, and 
its place and function must be understood. From science hang the 
threads of destiny. Yet sound philosophical thinking is possible 
to no one but the scientist. The harm scientists do who do not 
become philosophic is irretrievable.”’” On this I can only say that 
I emphatically do not believe that science has established itself, or 
ever will establish itself, at the centre so far as human happiness 
and misery are concerned ; that I do not assume that its work must 
succeed ; that I do not believe that the threads of destiny hang from 
science, or that, in fact, there are any “‘ threads of destiny ”’; that I 
do not believe that sound philosophical thinking is possible to 
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no one but the scientist (I said, “to assess the true meaning and 
value of science is only the faculty of scientists °°—-p. 9—but that is 
not the same thing); and that the implication that in my view every 
scientist who does not become philosophic does irretrievable harm 
is a false one. I said that the pursuit of science without the 
concomitant understanding of science may result in great harm, 
but that again is a very different thing. 

I would indeed be grateful to be informed what passages in the 
book could have led a careful reader to ascribe to me views so 
strangely at variance with those which I tried to express. I took 
great pains to make my meaning as clear as I could, and it is, to 
say the least, disconcerting to find that I have met with so little 
success. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT DINGLE. 
University College, London. 


November, 1952. 


[C. R. Morris writes: ““I am sorry to have said things which 
Professor Dingle feels to be misleading about the position taken up 
in his vigorous book. But, with his indulgence, I am still not sure 
that I was very far wrong. The first of the two statements of his 
own which he quotes in his letter still suggests to me that he thinks 
that all questions can in principle be dealt with by scientific method, 
though no doubt ethical questions present great difficulties. This 
I believe to be false. In regard to his second sentence I am surprised 
if he thinks it is possible to be a philosopher without being able to 
‘assess the true meaning and value of science’. If he does, I do 
not agree with him. I will not defend my remark about ‘the 
threads of destiny’; but I still think he thinks the scientist, and his 
attitude of mind, are very, very important indeed.” 


DEAR SIR, 


In connexion with the Symposium on “ History and Philosophy 
of Science ’’, Vol. 6, Number 4, 1952, of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, 
the following remarks may be of interest to your readers. 

The University of Melbourne about five years ago established a 
subject subsequently named “‘ History and Methods of Science”’, 
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which forms an integral part of the curriculum of our Arts under- 
graduate courses, at both Pass and Honours level. From small 
beginnings the number of students doing the subject has risen to 
between sixty and seventy each year, some of whom have pursued 
it with considerable success to judge by their enthusiasm. 

The intention of the originators of this course was to provide a 
general survey covering the chief methods and conclusions of the 
natural sciences. It was thought that such an approach would 
prove of greater value to Arts undergraduates than their attempt 
to grapple with the technicalities of the first year of a specialized 
three or four year course in Chemistry, Physics or Zoology. The 
dangers besetting the new course were however these: it would tend 
to be superficial and to provide “‘ encyclopaedic information ”’ rather 
than genuine insight; its “‘ potted aspects ’’ would merely provide a 
subject “‘ science made easy” and thus lower standards. In the 
attempt to overcome this drawback the present course was estab- 
lished, with a major bias towards the history of science. Through 
this approach it was found easiest to elucidate the underlying features 
of the methods of the sciences, their factual conclusions appearing 
as the outcome of a genuine struggle in which developing conceptual 
formulations, the growth of techniques and new discoveries would 
be set in their proper perspective. We do not think that this approach 
is an easy one for the average Arts student with little or no scientific 
background, and it requires some tact and ingenuity on the part of 
the instructor. It will, however, have the tendency to dispel the 
illusion of the existence of an unbridgeable gap between, say, the 
student’s general historical, linguistic, or philosophical studies and 
those pursued by others in the sciences. Moreover, whatever is 
said about scientific method will emerge against a concrete back- 
ground of scientific development and will not form a mere adjunct 
to “ Logic 

L. W. Taylor, K. Krauskopf and J. B. Conant in the United States 
were among the original influences here, as were L. Hogber, N. R. 
Campbell, and, later, H. Butterfield and W. P. D. Wightman, in 
England. Of the older workers in this field, apart from historians 
such as Thorndyke and Singer, methodologists such as Duhem, 
Poincaré and Stallo influenced us. But the man whose methods have 
been the greatest inspiration to us has been Ernst Mach, whose class- 
ical studies in Mechanics and Heat have been constantly before us. 

It will thus be seen that we have been trying to combine a number 
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of approaches. Conant’s Case Study method has been found 
increasingly useful because it brings before the student the scientific 
struggle at close quarters. But we have tried at the same time to 
connect the various parts thus studied in order to exhibit (in 
Dingle’s words) “‘ the growth of the field of correlated observations ”’. 
Last, but not least, we have not shunned to introduce philosophical 
questions where these seemed of importance and where they might 
illuminate the study of the subject matter itself. 


In all this Physics has had the lion’s share, with Chemistry and 
Biology coming a bad second. Lack of time has been our chief 
enemy, though Physics in any case presents a number of crucial 
methodological issues in a relatively advanced form. But then, 
it has not been our aim to make scientists of our students, but to 
present them with the major working concepts and principles of 
these sciences, all the time stressing a number of points that might 
be of importance to those pursuing subjects in other fields. 


A similar course, on slightly different lines, is also being taught 
to first-year medical students. Here the stress is shifted away from 


the factual and historical to the methodological angle. But again, 
wishing to avoid saying the obvious (or so it might appear to a 
first year student), we have found the historical approach increasingly 
useful. 


On the other hand, “‘ History and Methods of Science ’’ does not, 
so far, form part of the science undergraduate courses in this 
University. It is however significant that those among science 
students (graduate and undergraduate) who have participated in 
our course on a voluntary basis have expressed their astonishment 
at the increased understanding of the working processes of their 
science which they have derived from the study of the subject from 
a different point of view. And it is surely obvious that a man—to 
cite just one example—who understands the way in which the shift 
from the caloric to the mechanical theory of heat took place; and 
who understands the logic of definition of the concepts of Thermo- 
dynamics as they have emerged in recent times; and who then 
contrasts them with the views of Black and Lavoisier, will know 
literally more about his subject. But he will not necessarily be a 
better technician. All we can claim is that he will have a mind that 
will be more adaptable to change and to a comprehension of general 
issues, be they issues lying ‘n his own field of specialized study or in 
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some other fields. In short, he will also have become a better 
citizen. 

G. BUCHDAHL. 
Department of History and Methods of Science, 
University of Melbourne, 
Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Dear Sir, 


I was much interested in the comments on the problem of English 
in the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY for August. I venture to add a few 
remarks. You are probably acquainted with the steps which are 
being taken by the Local Examination Board in Cambridge in 
starting an Examination on the “ Uses of English” at the State 
Scholarship level. You may not be acquainted with some of the 
opinions expressed by schoolmasters at the discussion following an 
address which I gave, by invitation, at Leicester, some years ago ; 
they are to be found in Nature, 1948, 161, 533. My special reason 
for writing is that your Note refers to the commonly expressed 
opinion that the difficulty which young people to-day experience in 
expressing themselves in writing is due to the fact that they do not 
fully understand the matter which they are trying to express, and 
that—as you put it—‘‘the incompetence of undergraduates in 
English is due to bad teaching all round”. In my limited experience 
this is untrue, since precisely the same people who find it so difficult 
to express themselves in writing, have no difficulty in conveying 
their ideas orally. The difference arises from the fact that they can 
then make use of gesticulation, demonstration by apparatus or 
specimens, stress on important words, and slight inflection of speech, 
for which such things as italics and underlining provide no equivalent. 
On the other hand, when they are asked to write a report, they are 
expected to arrange the matter systematically in sections and sub- 
sections in a manner helpful to the reader, and to provide different 
forms of headings on some consistent scheme. This defeats many 
of them completely, simply because they have never been taught it 
when they were young. 

The matter is really important because it involves so much waste 
of time and effort from busy people whose services are urgently 
needed for other things. I have in mind one case where a most 
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distinguished scientist suffered very seriously in health for a time 
owing to the fact that he had to stay up late at night getting into 
order reports written, often very badly, by young men who had 
received a university training. Another case which may appeal to 
you is that of a Cambridge student who was very highly thought 
of when he was here. After graduating be obtained a post at a 
small engineering works, and the manager, whom I know, was 
delighted with the way he performed his task, and particularly with 
the atmosphere which he brought into the place. I had seldom 
heard a man more highly praised until, at the end, came the words 
‘** But he cannot write a report to save his life”, and I discovered 
that the manager was giving up valuable time to training the 
Cambridge graduate in the writing of such things. The manager 
was himself a university graduate. 

I hope that you will forgive me for writing to you on a subject 
which interests me very much. 

Yours faithfully, 


U. R. Evans, 


Department of Metallurgy, 
The University, 


Cambridge. 


DEAR SIR, 


The British Student Tuberculosis Foundation was started over 
6 months ago. It aims at opening in this country a 100-bedded 
rehabilitation centre where students convalescing from tuberculosis 
can be fitted for return to college by courses of study including 
lectures, set reading and essay writing, tutorials, etc. In a little 
over eighteen months British students have collected some £20,000 
towards a Fund for this purpose. 

This April the North West Metropolitan Regional Hospital 
Board agreed to open a small experimental unit for men at Pinewood 
Hospital, a sanatorium situated in open heathland near Wokingham 
in Berkshire. This Centre was opened on 30th September; it 
has accommodation for 16 student patients in one self-contained 
ward. This is divided into three parts: a dining room where 
all meals are taken, a lounge, and a bed-ward where students 
can read in silence during rest periods. The medical care and 
supervision of the patients is the responsibility of the physician 
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superintending the Hospital. The academic side is_ the 
responsibility of the Foundation. Those admitted will have to 
be recovering satisfactorily: they must be non-infectious in the 
sense of sputum negative. As only a minimum of nursing staff 
will be available, students must be fit to do a few light duties for 
themselves, such as making their beds. They must be able to take 
all meals up and stay up and dress for some four hours a day at 
least. Patients will be expected to abide by the rules of the 
Sanatorium during their 3-4 months stay there. 

The Foundation is responsible for occupational treatment and 
has made arrangements for university teachers, principally from the 
University of London, to visit the Centre regularly to give lectures 
and to supervise individual courses of study. 

Entry is open to full-time male students from all parts of the 
British Isles, of any race, colour or creed. It is expected that 
applications may come to exceed the places available, and it must 
be understood that selection of medically suitable candidates rests 
finally with the N.W. Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board. 
However, the Board has agreed to accept the advice of the 
Foundation as to academically suitable applicants as far as possible. 
The Foundation will be pleased to receive, at the earliest opportunity, 
applications from any full-time students who are suffering from 
tuberculosis and who expect to be fit enough to come at any time 
throughout the present year. Applicants need consider themselves 
under no obligation to come if or when they are offered a place. 
It is important that application should be made early, any time 
up to six months ahead of the expected date of fitness, so that 
admission delays and empty places can be avoided. The 
Foundation will keep in touch with applicants so as to confirm 
their medical progress. 

I should be grateful if any of your readers who are in touch with 
a T.B. student who might wish to avail himself of these facilities 
would be kind enough to give him this address or communicate 
with me directly. Application forms and full details will be supplied 
on request. 

Yours etc., 
NICOLAS MALLESON, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P. 
Honorary Secretary. 
British Student Tuberculosis Foundation, 
59, Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 
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DEAR SIR, 


I should much appreciate the hospitality of your columns to get 
in touch with anyone who may be working on the subject of the 
higher education of women. I am researching on my own, being 
unable to qualify for any research grant or fellowship because of 
family responsibilities, as no grant seems to be available for part-time 
research. 

I am trying to find out if a substantial proportion of women 
graduates is at present misemployed, bearing in mind the need for 
the country to use its best brains in the best possible way; and 
investigating the problem of how really intelligent girls should be 
educated, and which careers they should be advised to train for. 
I hope to report on these points in the light of (1) the history of the 
women’s movement over the last hundred years and the improved 
position of women, (2) the economic and social conditions of the 
present day, and (3) the desirability of reabsorbing into positions of 
influence middle-aged women with university degrees who have 
married, abandoned their intellectual careers and brought up 
children. The “ marriage wastage ”’ (horrible phrase) among women 
graduates is far higher than it was in the heyday of the battle for 
women’s educational rights. The children of such marriages are 
most valuable additions to the population, but it is important for 
such children, for such mothers and for society that graduate 
mothers should go back to a wider world than their homes can 
ever be. 

If any of your readers are actively engaged on work which 
duplicates mine, or on  losely related aspects of the subject, I should 
very much like to hear from them. 


Yours faithfully, 


JupDITH HuBBackK (M.A. Cantab.). 
19, Wellgarth Road, 
London, N.W.11. 


REVIEWS 


REASON AND COMMON SENSE. By R. G. Mayor. With a Preface 
by Sir Desmond MacCarthy. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 35s.) 


The author of this very long book was not a philosopher by 
profession: after a distinguished classical (and athletic) career at 
Cambridge, he spent his working life in the educational branch of 
the civil service. But he could hardly have taken philosophy more 
seriously if he had been. He retired from the service before the 
usual time in order to write the book and devoted the remaining 
20 years of his life to it; in fact he completed the MS. (which in its 
original form was several hundred pages longer) only the day before 
his death. Moreover, it is obvious to the reader both how much 
philosophy meant to him personally and how widely acquainted 
with it he was. Though he does not often refer to philosophers by 
name, and does not always show familiarity with recent discussions 
relevant to his theme, he has read widely and thought deeply and 
has a grasp of the whole situation in modern philosophy, and 
especially in contemporary philosophy, which is rare even amongst 
professionals. In some ways indeed he is a better philosopher 
because of his amateur status. He has an unusual gift for making 
difficult matters clear; and it is natural to suppose that this is made 
more effective by his having unprofessional readers like himself 
mainly in view. Moreover he is able to adopt an attitude of 
detachment in dealing with issues of contemporary controversy 
which would be difficult if not impossible for a professional. Though 
his sympathies seem to be on the whole with the kind of philosophy 
associated with the name of Cambridge (which he presumably learnt 
in discussion there) he is by no means committed to it, and writes 
with equal insight of other types of thought. For these and other 
reasons the book is as good a treatment of the contemporary situation 
in British philosophy as can be found anywhere, and should be as 
valuable to philosophers as to the unprofessional readers for whom 
it was primarily written. 

Like others who have made important contributions to it in 
modern times, Mr. Mayor thinks that philosophy took a wrong 
turning at the time of Descartes, and that subsequent thinkers have 
never been adequately conscious of this and have certainly not 
managed to get on to the right road again. Many of them, indeed, 
in their efforts to do so, have gone even more widely astray; and 
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they would have strayed further still if they had been true to their 
own fundamental convictions. According to Mr. Mayor, Descartes’ 
main error was an unbridled trust in reason at the expense of 
common sense; and it is because all philosophers since his time, 
whatever their label, have been his followers in this, that the present 
unsatisfactory situation has arisen. In particular we must attribute 
to this cause the fact that philosophers are rarely able to justify, 
and at times even feel themselves obliged to deny, the three 
fundamental beliefs of common sense: in the material world, in 
other selves and in our own past states. In Part I (“ Philosophic 
Doubt ”’) this thesis is worked out mainly in relation to the belief 
in the reality of the material world, which is of special importance 
as being the most fundamental of the three beliefs for common sense 
and also the easiest for reason to deny. In Part II (‘ Body and 
Mind ”’) the argument is developed and reinforced by a survey of 
some theories (psychological and biological as well as philosophical) 
which seek to deny or minimize the reality of the mind. With 
Part III (‘‘ Reason and Common Sense’) we come to more con- 
structive matter. Its main thesis is that we can make ourselves 
certain of the three fundamental beliefs only with the help of 
emotion: of the belief in other selves (the easiest to substantiate) 
with the help of sympathy, of the belief in our own past states 
with the help of what is called “ self-love”’, and of the belief in 
the material world with the help of the “ sense of nature”. How 
far we are justified in accepting beliefs resulting in this way from 
emotion Mr. Mayor would explain partly by intuitive certainty, 
but partly also by ethical judgments about the value of the emotions 
in question. And that brings him, in his two concluding chapters, 
to a brief discussion of ethical questions, both in themselves and 
in relation to the metaphysical and epistemological questions with 
which the book is mainly concerned. 

Professional philosophers will no doubt have their criticisms to 
pass on the book. But even the unprofessional reader will regret 
the shortages of the vitally important ethical discussion in the 
concluding chapters. He is also likely to regret that there is not 
more frequent reference to the doctrines of other philosophers— 
all the more as so many of the discussions seem to be developed with 
reference to them. In particular he will wish for a fuller treatment 
of the types of philosophy which abandon reason and trust emotion 
more thoroughly than Mr. Mayor would think desirable, and of 

(10019) 
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which existentialism is the obvious contemporary example. But 
these defects do not in any way detract from the remarkable positive 
qualities of the book ; and it is much to be regretted that Mr. Mayor 
did not live to see it published and to deal with the criticisms which, 
from these and other points of view, its publication can be expected 
to provoke. 

The work of editing the MS. and preparing it for publication has 
been skilfully and unobtrusively done by Mr. J. P. Corbett and 
Mr. E. Gilman. 


O. DE SELINCOURT. 


AUGUSTINE TO GALILEO. THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE A.D. 400-1650. 
By A. C. CromBizt. (Falcon Educational Books, 42s.) 


While the history of science in classical antiquity and the history 
of science in its modern development from the sixteenth century 
onwards have been written in our time by a wide variety of authors, 
either in smaller or greater compass to suit the needs of different 
types of readers, no satisfactory short history of the science of the 
intervening centuries has been available; and those interested in 
this period, especially the rapidly growing numbers of university 
students of the history of science, have been either hurried by their 
authors over one of the most interesting phases of scientific thought 
or compelled to turn to extensive reading in those specialist books 
and journals in which the scholarship of the present century has 
finally laid to rest the misconceptions concerning medieval science 
derived from the classical revival of the fifteenth century and still 
unhappily vigorous until quite recent times. Here, however, we 
have between the covers of a single book a history of Western science 
from Augustine to Galileo, from the collapse of the Western Empire 
to the rise of modern science in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

After opening a narrative, indeed aptly opening a narrative that 
is critical and appreciative at all points, with the conversation between 
the widely travelled twelfth-century scholar and cleric, Adelard of 
Bath, as recorded in his Questiones Naturales, and his home-keeping 
nephew to show the contrast between, on the one hand, the scientific 
ideas of the so-called Dark Ages and the early Middle Ages, and, 
on the other, the later Middle Ages, Dr. Crombie depicts the state 
of science in Western Christendom up to the twelfth century. He 
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then proceeds to deal with the remarkable developments of the 
brilliant thirteenth century and its new system of scientific thought 
introduced from Greek and Muslim sources, surveying its explana- 
tion of change and its idea of substance, its cosmology and astronomy 
its meteorology and optics, its mechanics and magnetism, its geology 
and chemistry and biology with some of its chemical technology. 
This long and interesting chapter, to which our author with justifiable 
emphasis allots almost a quarter of his pages, presents a splendid 
picture of that remarkable age. Following this, he devotes another, 
but not so lengthy, chapter to a detailed account of medieval tech- 
nology in its many aspects, including education, agriculture, the 
early mechanization of industry, industrial chemistry, and 
medicine, throughout the period covered by his title, this section 
being one of the most interesting and valuable features of his book. 
We then proceed to the criticism of Aristotle in the later Middle 
Ages, discussed under the topics of the scientific method of the later 
scholastics, matter and space in late medieval physics, dynamics 
celestial and terrestrial, and mathematical physics, with a concluding 
note on the interruption of the development of science by the rise of 
fifteenth-century humanism, with its deflection of interest from 
matter to literary style and its reversion to classical antiquity, and 
with its neglect, as a consequence, even if it were an affected neglect, 
of the science of the previous three centuries, and that it was an 
affected neglect is clear from the fact that, as modern research has 
shown, it enabled its conceited writers to borrow extensively from 
the scholastics without acknowledgment. 

The last chapter deals with the revolution in scientific thought in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and discusses the application 
of mathematics to mechanics, astronomy and the new mechanics, 
physiology and the method of experiment and measurement, the 
extension of the mathematical method of instruments and machines, 
chemistry, botany, anatomy and comparative animal morphology 
and embryology, and the scientic revolution and the nature of 
science. A bibliography classified by chapters and sub-classified 
by subjects will prove most useful to all students of the history of 
science. The illustrations have been well chosen and reproduced. 
The book is well and clearly written with many admirable apprecia- 
tions of older scientific thought in its proper context: it fills a long- 
existing gap in the literature on the history of science. 

DouGLas MCKIE. 
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SOME RECENT OXFORD BOOKS 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF OLD ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 
By KENNETH SISAM 30s. net 


MODERN GREEK FOLKTALES 
Chosen and translated by R. M. DAWKINS 50s. net 


KING GEORGE III AND THE POLITICIANS 
The Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford, 1951-2 
By RICHARD PARES 21s. net 


GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY IN GREEK LANDS 
By SIR JOHN MYRES _ Illustrated 35s. net 


PREHISTORIC MERSIN 


Yiimiik Tepe in Southern Turkey. (The Neilson Expedition in 
Cilicia) By JOHN GARSTANG _ Illustrated 63s. net 


THE METHOD OF DESCARTES 
A Study of the Regulae By L. J. BECK 30s. net 


A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINES, 
1870-1929 
By T. W. HUTCHISON 30s. net 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND ECONOMIC 


DEVELOPMENT 
Lectures delivered at the National University of Brazil. By 
JACOB VINER 12s. 6d. net 


THE GROWTH AND FLUCTUATION OF THE 
BRITISH ECONOMY, 1790-1850 

An Historical, Statistical, and Theoretical Study of Britain’s 
Economic Development. By the late ARTHUR D. GAYER, 
W. W. ROSTOW, ANNA JACOBSON SCHWARTZ, with 
the assistance of ISAIAH FRANK Two volumes. 84s. net 


(Prepared under the auspices of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences.} 


THE DYNAMICAL CHARACTER OF 


ADSORPTION 
By J. H. DE BOER 30s. net 
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SOURCE READINGS IN Music History. Selected and annotated by 
Oliver Strunk. (Faber and Faber, 1952. £3 3s.) 


The insatiable curiosity of the historian, when applied to music, 
sets in motion an unending search for the true explanation of 
aesthetic and formal development; and in so doing seeks to build 
up a more detailed background of the personalities and conditions 
of each period against which there may grow a deeper understanding 
of contemporary music in performance. It may be assumed that 
the welter of books, pamphlets, press-notices and recordings 
published today will not leave the historian of some future age 
entirely without evidence of our present musical life; rather will 
the quantity of material call for scientific vigilance if the answer 
is to be even approximately correct. But the twentieth-century 
relationship to events of the past is handicapped by the paucity of 
contemporary writings, and by the fact that of these the majority 
are not readily accessible to all who would consult them. For this 
reason the recent publication of nearly ninety passages selected from 
writings covering more than 2,000 years of musical development 
should prove welcome to those who wish to read and assess for 
themselves the opinions of writers and composers of past centuries. 
Mr. Oliver Strunk, of the American Academy in Rome, writes in 
his foreword as having been inspired by the suggestion that there is 
a need for “ a living record of musical personalities, events, con- 
ditions, tastes . . . a history of music faithfully and entirely carved 
from contemporary accounts”; and though he admits some 
deviation from the exact aim implied in that suggestion, he has 
made evidence accessible on a number of events in musical history 
which, hitherto, has not been within reach of the average student 
and teacher. 


It would never be claimed by the compiler that these extracts, for 
all their authenticity, provide the final light of truth for which we 
seek. The shortcomings rest with the authors themselves for, 
inevitably, they do not always write on those aspects or events 
which time has shown to be of the first importance. Moreover, 
composers—especially when moved by economic considerations to 
take up the dedicatory pen—are seldom as lucid or profound as 
when concerned with their primary occupation of writing music. 
Thus this volume is no substitute for the more usual means to 
historical learning. It comprises, rather, a series of background 
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Three Important Books 
By G. P. RAWLINGS, 0.B.E., M.A. (Oxon) 
The CALCULUS. (The Arithmetic of the Age.) 


It would be difficult to overstress the importance of the 
Calculus to students of scientific and technical subjects. 
The author initiates his readers into the mysteries of his 
subject, but by explanation reduces the sense of mystery 
to a real understanding of the subject and of its applica- 
tion and uses. This work is divided into four parts; 
Introduction, Graphical integration and differentiation, 
Differentiation and integration, and some applications 
of the Calculus. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Slide Rule in Theory and Practice 


To get the best use from a slide rule it is essential to have 
a thorough knowledge of the principles on which it works. 
There could be no better introduction to this useful 
instrument than this book offers. It is divided into three 
parts, one introductory, the second giving a clear and 
careful explanation of principles, and the third a careful 
step-by-step explanation of the methods of carrying out 
the various operations. Price 9s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY MADE PLAIN 


A completely revised edition of this important work in 
which the author has provided an interesting and in- 
structive approach to his subject, making it simple to 
understand and to apply to the arts, crafts, trades and 
professions in which its use is essential. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Readers’ comments: ‘ Admirably descrip- 
tive ’’ — ‘** Range of practical applications 
most comprehensive ’’ —‘* Invaluable to the 
student apprentice.” 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
23, Great Queen Street, London. W.C.2. 
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sketches full of rich and pertinent information on events which tend 
to be taken for granted. 

Beginning with Plato and Aristotle on the ‘‘ Greek View of Music ”” 
and passing by way of ‘“ Musical Theory in the Middle Ages ” 
(including extracts from Odo of Cluny, Guido of Arezzo and Jean 
de Muris) and the “‘ Musical Theorists of the Renaissance ”’, the 
choice of subjects touches on many developments which are 
continually and worthily the subjects of debate, until the final 
selection is concerned with ‘‘ Composer-Critics of the Nineteenth 
Century ”’ (in which the views of Weber, Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt 
and Wagner are set out for comparison). It is unlikely that every 
reader will find his own interest fully satisfied. But if the forty-two 
pages from Fux and Rameau on “ The Reformulation of the Theory 
of Harmony and Counterpoint ” seem (to some) to be over-generous, 
compensation will probably be found elsewhere—in side-lights on 
the high feeling for and against Lully; in the views of Addison and 
Marcello on Italian opera; or in the selected quotations on the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 

The interest maintained throughout this volume serves to 
emphasize the silence on many topics which might be dealt with 
in a further volume. Are there no contemporary documents or 
letters in which the introduction of the tempered scale is debated? 
Did the protagonists of the old system surrender without a struggle ? 
The silence of historians on this momentous development is unreal. 
Again, English readers will note the omission of any reference to 
that confused period of music in our island extending over the 
second half of the seventeenth century. It may be argued that 
Restoration music in England had little influence on the general 
progress of European music, yet it may equally well be suggested 
that a period of artistic frustration which was adorned by Purcell 
(of whom not a word is vouchsafed in this volume) and which later 
became ideal surroundings for the blossoming of Handel’s genius 
can hardly be ignored. A group of extracts on such a period might, 
with the inclusion of some of the Memoirs of Roger North or 
portions of his Musical Grammarian, make accessible some samples 
of the view of this honest, if prejudiced, amateur critic. 

Not an insignificant feature of Mr. Strunk’s publication is the 
frequent use of concise footnotes which serve to inform the reader of 
matter arising in the main text. A comprehensive index completes a 
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What is 
the Bible Society ? 


—a “Learned Society,” concerned to secure the 
seumebiaions of the Bible into the languages of the 
world. It is today in touch with work in over two 
hundred languages. Of these, fifty have not had any 
book of the Bible translated into them before. 


—a great Missionary Society, believing that one of 
the most effective means of evangelism is to persuade 
men to read the Scriptures for themselves: its bin Bo age! is 


essential to all other Missionary Societies, which rely 
on it for supplies. 


—a Publishing House operating in all parts of the 
world and in over eight hundred languages and dis- 
tributing some seven million books a year. Its 
peculiarity is that it works at a loss in the faith that the 
difference between cost of production and distribution 
and what the average man in different parts of the 
world can afford to pay will be made up by those who 
themselves value the Bible. 


It depends, therefore, on the support of all who see in 
the Christian Faith a universal truth and realise that 
the Faith cannot be divorced from the Book in which it 
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Nelson’s Medieval Classics 


- edited by V. H. GALBRAITH and R. A. B. MYNORS 


The Regularis Concordia 


edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS, O.S.B. The Regularis Concordia 
was drawn up by St. Ethelwold of Winchester about the year 970. It 

and liturgy in conformity with the best continental models. 15s 


Gesta Stephani 
and The Historia Novella of William of Malmesbury 


ei R. POTTER, M.C., M.A., Lecturer in Latin, University 

te dag In these two works the story of the Civil war between 
Stephen ant Matilda is told from both sides English translation faces 
the Latin original. Copious notes. 15s 


A prospectus of the complete series will be sent 
on request to the publishers, Nelsons, 3 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2 and Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 


A History of Medieval Philosophy 
VOLUME TWO 


MAURICE DE WULF, translated by E. C. Messenger. The fourth 
and definitive English edition of De ulf’s famous treatise, now con- 
sidered a standard authority on its subject. Based on the sixth French 
iti Volume Two deals with the 

, and Volume Three, not hitherto published in English, 

period after the 13th century. Volume One dealt with 

the beginnings to the end of the twelfth century. 2is 
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